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Dear Mirai ehand : 


I am forwarding the enclosed report (Enclosure }) for 
your perusal ena comments. ~ You “will find “this -second 
report, ARBC Coins and Medals Report Number Two, much 
more comprehensive than Report Number One, 


Report Number Three should be completed on or, about 

is June, pet tec ring tne ‘comments ape recommendations of 
the Coins and Medals Advisory Committee (2nclosure ZI 
and summarizing in recommendation forn a suggested 
commemorative coins and medals program. 


oom 


The Coins and Medals Advisory Committee 

on the basis+of their experience and are oL interest 
in numismatics. The teleqram (Enclosure 2) was sent to 
them on 25 May 1970, requesting their assistance. 
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as 
Sincerely, 
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Hugh A.) Had ; 
Acting Executive Director 
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Public Law 89-491 
S9th Congress, 5. J. Res. hoz e 
July 4, 1966 


Soint Resolution 


To establish the American Revolutian. Bicentennial Commission, and for other 
purposes, 





Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, Yhat, as this Nation 
approaches the bicentennial of its birth and the historic events pre- 
ceding and associated with the American Revolution which are of 
such major significance in the development of our national heritage of 
Individual liberty, representative government, and the attainment of 
equal and inahenable rights and which have also had so profound an 
influence throughout tive world, it is appropriate and desirable to pro- 
vide for the observation and commemoration of this anniversary and 
these events through local, State. National, and international activities 
planned, encouraged, developed, and coordinated by a national com- 
mission representative of appropriate public and private authorities 
and organizations. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established a commission to be known as 
the American Revolution Bicentennial Commission (hereinaiter re- 
ferred to as the “Commission”) to plan, encourage, develop,,and co- 
ordinate the commemoration of the American Revolution bicentennial. 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of the following members: 

(1) Four Members of the Senate to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; 

(2) Four Members of the House of Representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the Jlouse of Representatives; 

(3) The Secretary of State, the Attorney General, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Librarian of Congress, the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, the Archivist of the 
United States, and the Chairman of the Federal Council on the 
Arts and the Humanities, all of whom shall be ex officio members 
of the Commission: 

(4) Seventeen members from private life to be appointed by 
the President, one of whom shall be designated as the Chairman 
by the President. 

(c) Vacancies shall be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointments were made. 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the duty of the Commission to prepare an 
overall program for commemorating the bicentennial of the American 
Revolution, and to plan, encourage, develop, and coordinate observ- 
ances and activities commemorating the historic events that preceded, 
and are associated with, the American Revolution. 

(b) In preparing its plans and program, the Commission shall 
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Duties, 


ive due consideration to any related plans and programs sii a by 80 STAT. 259 


State, local, and private groups, and it may designate specia 
mittees with representatives from such bodies to plan, develop, and 
coordinate specific activities. . 
(c) In all planning, the Commission shall give special emphasis 
to the ideas associated with the Revolution which have been so im- 
ortant in the development of the United States, in world affairs and 
in mankind's quest for freedom. 
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(d) Not later than two years afterthe date of the enactment of this Report to 
Act, the Commission shall submit to the President a comprehensive President. 


report incorporating its specific recommendations for the commemo- 
ration of the bicentennial and related events. This report may recom- 
mend activities such as, but not limited to, the following: 


Recommendations. 
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(1) the production, publication, and distribution of books, 
ainphlets, films, and other educational materials focusing on the 
REA culture, and political thought of the period of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; 
(2) bibliographical and documentary projects and publications ; 
(3) conferences, convocations, lectures, seminars, and other 
programs} 
(4) the development of libraries, museums, historic sites, and 
exhibits, including mobile exhibits; 
(5) ceremonies and celebratiens commemorating specific events ; 
(6) programs and activities focusing on the national and inter- 
national significance of the American Revolution, and its imphi- 
cations for present and future generations ; 
(7) the issuance of commemorative coins, medals, certificates of 
recognition, and stamps. 

(e) The report of the Commission shall include recommendations 
for the allocation of financial and administrative responsibility 
among the public and private authorities and organizations recom- 
mended for participation by the Commission. The report shall also 
include proposals for such legislative enactments and administrative 
actions as the Commission considers necessary to carry out its recom- 
mendations. The President shail transmit the Commission’s report to 
the Congress together with such comments and recommendations for 
legislation and such report of ‘administrative actions taken by him as 
he deems appropriate. 

Src. 4. (a) In fulfilling its responsibilities, the Commission is au- 
thorized and directed to consult. cooperate with, and seek advice and 
assistance from appropriate Federal departments and agencies, State 
and local public bodies, learned societies, and historical, patriotic, 
philanthropic, civic, professional, and related organizations. Such 
Federal departments and agencies are authorized and requested to co- 
operate with the Commission in planning, encouraging, developing, 
and coordinating appropriate commemorative activities. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and requested to 
undertake a study of appropriate actions which might be taken to 
further preserve and develop Revolutionary War historic sites and 
battlefields, at such time and in such manner as will insure that fitting 
observances and exhibits may be held at appropriate sites and battle- 
fields during the bicentennial celebration. ‘Lhe Secretary shall submit 
the results of his study to the Commission, together with his recom- 
mendations, in time to afford the Commission an opportunity to review 
his study, and to incorporate such of its findings and recommenda- 
tions as the Commission may deem appropriate in the report provided 
for in section 3(d). 

(c) The Chairman of the Federal Council on the Arts and the 
Humanities, the Chairman of the National Endowment for the Arts, 
and the Chairman of the National Endowment for the Humanities 
are authorized and requested to cooperate with the Commission, 
especially in the encouragement and coordination of scholarly works 
and presentations focusing on the history, culture, and political 
thought of the Revolutionary War period. 

(d) The Librarian of Congress, the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the Archivist of the United States are authorized 
and requested to cooperate with the Commission, especially in the 
development and display of exhibits and collections, and in the devel- 
opment of bibliographies, catalogs, and other materials relevant to 
the period of the Revolutionary War. 
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(e) Each of the officers listed in subsections (c) and (d) of this 
section shall submit recommendations to the Commission in time to 
afford the Commission an opportunity to review them, and to incor- 
porate such of the recommendations as the Commission may deem 
appropriate in the report provided for in section 3(d). 
- Sec. 5. (a) The Commission is authorized to accept donations of 
money, property, or personal services. 

(b) All books, manuscripts, miscellaneous printed matter, memo- 
rabilia, relics, and other materials relating to the Revolutionary War 
period and donated to the Commission may be deposited for preserva- 
tion in National, State, or local libraries or museums or be otherwise 
disposed of by the Commission in consultation with the Librarian of 
Congress, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, the Archivist 
of the United States, and the Administrator of General Services. 


Sec. 6. (a) ‘Phe members of the Commission shall receive no compen- 


sation for their services as such. Members from the legislative and 
executive branches shall be allowed necessary travel expenses as 
authorized under law for oilicial travel. Those appointed from pri- 
vate life shall be allowed necessary travel expenses as authorized by 
section 5 of the Administrative expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 75b-2). 

(b) The Commission shall have power to appoint and fix the com- 
‘pensation of such personnel as it deems advisable and to appoint such 
advisory committees as it deems necessary. 

(c) The Commission may procure services as authorized by section 
15 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), but 
at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for individuals. 

(d) The Commission, to such extent as it finds to be necessary, may 
procure supplies, services, and property; make contracts; expend in 
furtherance of this Act funds appropriated, donated, or received in 
pursuance of contracts hereunder; and exercise those powers that are 
necessary to enable it to carry out efliciently and in the public interest 
the purposes of this Act. | 

(e) Financial and administrative services (including those related 
to budgeting, accounting, financial reporting, personnel, and procure- 
ment) shall be provided the Commission by the Department of the 
Interior, for which payment shall be made in advance, or by reim- 
bursement, from funds of the Commission in such amounts as may be 
agreed upon by the Chairman of the Commission and the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided, That the regulations of the Department of 
the Interior for the collection of indebtedness of personnel resulting 
from erroneous payments (5 U:S.C,. 46e) shall apply to the collection 
of erroneous payments made to or on behalf of a Commission em- 
ployee, and regulations of said Secretary for the administrative con- 
trol of funds (31 U.S.C. 665(¢)) shall apply to appropriations of the 
Commission: And provided further, That the Commission shall not 
be required to prescribe such regulations. 

(f) Any property acquired by the Commission remaining upon its 
termination may be used by the Secretary of the Interior for purposes 
of the National Park Service, or may be disposed of as excess or sur- 
plus property. | 

Src. 7. (a) All expenditures of the Commission shall be made from 
donated funds only. 
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BO-STAL.262 — 
Reports to _ (b) An annual report of the activities of the Commission, includ- 
Congress. Ing an accounting ot funds received and expended, shall be furnished 
by the Commission to the Congress. A final report shall be made to 
the Congress no later than December 31, 1983, upon which date the 
Commission shall terminate. 


Approved July 4, 1966. 





LEGISLATIVE HISTORY: 


HOUSE REPORT No, 1672 accompanying H. J. Res. 903 (Comm. on the 
Judiciary). 
SENATE REPORT No, 1317 (Comm, on the Judiciary). 
- CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol, 112 (1966): 
June 28: Considered and passed Senate, 
June 29% Considered and passed House, 


- 


9 | Public aw 90-187 
ae uy 90th Congress, H. R. 8629 
December 12, 1967 


An Act 


To amend the Act of July 4, 1966 (Public Law S98-491). 


Be it enacted by the Nenate and House of Ie presentatives of the 


United Ntates of America in Congress assembled, That. the Act. of 


July 4, 1966 (80 Siat. 259), is hereby amended as follows: 

1. By adding in section 2(b) ( (3) the words * ‘the S secretary of Com- 
mnerce,’ after the words, “the Secretary of Defense,” 

2. By deleting in section 3(d) the words “two years after the date 
of the enactment. of this Act,” and Inserting in heu thereof “July 4, 
1969.”. a 

3. By deleting section 7(a) and inserting im lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sree. 7. (a) There is authorized to be appropriated not to exceed 
$450,000 for the period through fiseal year 1969.” 

Approved December 12, 1967. 





LEGISLATIVE HISTORY: 


HOUSE REPORTS: No. 509 (Comme on the Judiciary) and Nog 987 (Comme of 
Conference)e 
SENATE REPORT No, 609 (Comme on the Judiciary). 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vole 113 (1967): 
Auge 7: Considered and passed House, 
Oote 123 Considered and passed Senate, amended, 
Nov, 283 Senate agreed to conference reporte 
Nove. 29: House agreed to conference reports 
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Public Law 91-84 : 
91st Congress, S. 2462 
October 10, 1969 


An Act 


To amend the joint resolution establishing the American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the joint reso- 
Jution entitled “Joimt Resolution To Establish the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission, and. for other purposes”, approved 
July 4, 1966 (SU Stet. 252), as amended by the Act of December 12, 
1967 (81 Stat. 567), is further amended— 

(1) by striking out “July 4, 19697 m section 3(d),.and inserting 
in lieu thereof “July 4, 1970”; and 
(2) by strixing out “fiscal year 1969” in section 7(a), and 
inserting in lieu thereof “fiscal year 1970”. 
Approved October 10, 1969. 





LEGISLATIVE HISTORY: 


HOUSE REPORT No. 91-525 (Comm. on the Judiciary). 
SENATE REPORT No. 91=299 (Comm. on the Judiciary). 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol, 115 (1969): 

July 14: Considered and passed Senate. 

Oct. 6: Considered and passed House, 
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ARBC REPORT NU NUMBER R TWO ON MEDALS AND COINS 


REQUIREMENTS : 


As provided for under vee.” (a); See. ata) lends cd) 
requiring the submission of a comprehensive report to 
the President by the Bicentennial. Commission, concerning 
its specific recommendations for, inter alia, 2 tire 
commemoration of the Bicentennial and related events 

as Ee pertain to "the issuance of commemorative EOLns 
medals, certificates of recognition,.and stamps;”" the 
following report is submitted as a framework on which 

to prepare the material for policy recommendations to 

be inserted in the Commission Report. 


COINS AND MEDALS REPORT UNO.) 22 yume 21, ge aA, Page 
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I COINS 2 
rat MEDALS OR MEDALLIONS ; 3 
IIIT. PAPER CURRENCY . 5 

REVENUE PRODUCING POSSIBILITIES eS 

AESTHETIC CONSIDERATIONS 8 

TIMING OF DISTRIBUTION 9 


- FINANCING oA 10 
DISTRIBUTION is 
“PRODUCTION an 
RECOMMENDATIONS 13 
SUMMARY | 7 16 
Appendix A - Investigations of Historical Precedents 

App. A-# Fundamental Facts about U.S. Money - October 1969 





Compiled by- Research Department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, Georgia 


App. A-2 Excerpt from A Guide poor United States Coins 
The 1970- Red Book of UsS. Cogns Sy B.Soieoman 
App..A-4 "The Commission of Fine Arts" compiled by the 


U.S. Commission of Fine Srce 
App. A-4 The Mint Story, compiled by the Bureau of the 


Mint, Department of the Treasury 
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Appendix B - Personal Interviews . Appendix B 
Page Nos 


App. B-1 Mr. Martin Walsh | 1 
. Vice President, Franklin Mint 
io B-2 — Mi aime ex iio, “Mir Ra" Dyer planes! 
The Robbins Company - 
App. B=3 . Miss Eva Adams | 1 
ie Former Director of the Mint 
App. B-4 Dr. Melvin Payne 2 
President, National Geographic Society 
pp. B=5 Mr. Eldridge Jones 3 
American Numismatic Association 
App. B-6 Mr. E. Rossides | S 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
App. B-7 Messrs. Hollyfield, Landes, Schafer, 
Cahoon, Tate 3 


Mint Personnel 


App.  B-8 Mr Baward.Rochette 
eBOLteor,. Nunismatist" 


App. B-9 Des Vladimir Clain-Stefanelli 4 
Curetor Division. of Numismatics, 
Siimtisontan  instutution 


App. B-10 Meier. Darner, Mr. Jim Harper 5 
President and Exec. Vice President, 
Presidential Arts Company (respectively) 


mee: B-11 Move benavrevskie | 6 
Professional Numismatic Guild 


Bao. (D-12 Mr. James Conlon . 6 
Director, Bureau of Engraving 


App. B-13 Mr Charles Holstein 8 
; Professional Staff Member, House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 


. App. B-14 Mr. Willis Alexander 8 
Exec.V.P.,American Bankers Association 


“App. B-15 Honorable Fred Schwengel . 9 
Representative from Iowa 
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Personal Interviews ; Appendix B 
Page NO. 


Mrs. Mary Brooks * a 
Director of the Mint 


Dr. Charles Walker | 2 
Undersecretary, Department of 
Lreasury 

Mr. Abe Kosoff 10 


Numismatist 


Mr. John Walker ES 
Member of Fine Arts Commission and 
Former Director, National ‘Galiery 
Of: Are 


Mr. George Atherton 10 


“Staff Secretary, Fane Ares 
Commission 


Position Papers 


Letter, Franklin Mint to ARBC 
May) be 25193) 


Letter, Presidential-Ares: Co. to ARBC 
May 8, 1970 


Letter Robbins \Co ee ABee 
May 4, 1970 


Letter, Franklin Mint 
Apri, 20-1976 | - 


Medal Program by Mr. E. Moss 
May 4, 1970 


Letter, American Numismatic Association 
May 23. 71 S98 


Letter, Professional Numismatists Guild, Inc. 
May. 15.1976 


Letter, The Robbins Company 
May 19, 1970 
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Appendix D - Incoming correspondence concerning 
coins and medals since Report Number One. 





COINS AND MEDALS REPORT NO. 2: May 2], 1970 


DEFINITIONS AND SOURCES | i Melosh ae 4): 
Descriplion and Definition: According to the American College 
Dictionary and ae Dictionary of Numismatic Terms as pubs 
ne by the American Numismatic Association: 

a A coin is a piece of metal marked with a device 
and issued by the authority Be the government for 
_, use aS money. 
ies Currency is, that whieh: is unten as a medium of 
exchange: the money is in actualuse. (In/this report, 
the term currency will apply to paper money only). 
3. A medal or medallion ‘is usually a piece of metal 
marked aie a design or cca, made to honor 
| a person, place or event; not intended to pass as money. 


Sources of Research Material: This report is based on findings from: 


I: Investigations of historical precedence (appendix A). 
2 Personal interviews (appendix B). 
3. Position papers submitted by the general public and 


Specific interest groups including the American Numis- 
matic Association, Professional Numismatic Guild, private 
manufacturers and distributors (append C and report No. }) 
THREE MAJOR AREAS (COINS, MEDALS, PAPER CURRENCY) WILL BE 
COVERED BY THIS REPORT; EACH WILL BE DISCUSSED BRIEFLY LISTING 
TE OPTIONS AVAILABLE TO THE COMMISSION, THEN THE VARIOUS AREAS 


me 
OF INTEREST SUCH AS REVENUE, NECESSARY TIMING, FINANCING, DIS- 


TRIBUTION, “PRODUCTION, AESTHETICS WILL BE DISCUSSED AND WILL 


THEN Bir CLOSED WITH RECOMMENDATIONS, 


I, 


COINS: 


Commemorative coins.Those coins issued for specific events, occasions, 


~ 


etc, vaho sold exclusively to\the public as) collectors" items. 


Coin of the realm. This refers to those pieces of coinage that are 


 Struckeahd minted for circulation. We have five such pieces at. the 


present time - scent,) nickel; dime, quarter and half dollar. 


Prog sets. Complete sets of coin of the realm especially prepared, 


packaged and distributed by the Mint for sale to the public. 


Options available to the commission in the area of coins are as follows: 


ye A commemorative eon Acs 2. quarter or hali-dollar eereeially 
designed to commemorate the Bicentennial, struck with the date 
"1976'"' and distributed in the year 1976 only. This minimum program 
proctd necessitate a Act of Congress authorizing the issue and 
designating the profits (if any) to go to a specific agency (app. A-l 
page 14). | 

i. Issue a complete aoe eGin- of the seein series. (app. B-10). .\ This 
would include the cene nickel, ‘dime, Caiee ai ihale. Collars  (Pre= 
-eedence for this would include Canada's celebration of the Centen- 


nial where all coins of the realm were changed and issued in the 


year 1967 only, and then reverted back to their regular coinage or 


iT 


so 
hs 


designs of currency as it was prior to the Centennial celebration, 
(app. B- 8). U. S. coins woul] not necessarily have to revert 
but could continue to be used in future years, changing the date 
1977, 2397 8}< Cie. 

Cc. A corer of both of the above which would include ae 
the designs of all coin of the realm and issuing an additional 
ee coin - a quarter or half dollar. 

MEDALS OR MEDALLIONS: | 

Medals take many forms including coin-like pieces with low relief 

sculpture, ranging to those of high relief art type medals. Current, 


popular items being made range in size from 1-1/4" to 3" in diameter 


and vary in relief from the low to the. high, and are produced in many 


-Gifferenct materials. Private concerns will be involved in producing 


medals and series of medallions: a fact several such series have al- 
ready been announced and er Eee CL: C-2) pe Aah ater: 
1976 approaches, undoubtedly there will be many other historical medals 
issued by towns and localities, private groups, and historical associa- 
tions. Because of this fact, there may be confusion among the general 
public and collectors alike as to which medallions will be collectors 
items offering a greater intrinsic value. Therefore, it seems een 
that official sanction be given and specific medals be issued by the 
ARBC Can B-10). 

Options: 

A; An award medal could be produced for presentation purposes and 


remain the exclusive symbol of recognition for service by the ARBC 


an 4 


and for presentation by the President of the United States for 
Service or Contributions rendered, or to visiting dignitaries 


to our country. ‘This medal would not be used for resale or 


_ 


‘fund raising purposes. This award could be produced in sev- 


eral differenct materials -- gold, silver, bronze - or produced 


in different diameters to designate different. levels of! award (app. B= 10): 


Peer NciogaaWwedcal: produced by the U.S: Mint or private enter- 


prise for public sale, distributed by or for the ARBC. Design 

of this medal. would be separate and distinct from that of the award 
Mecawale issued im Various..sizes., i.¢, coin size or dollar size 
piece in both bronze and silver, and a high relief or art medal 
size with the diameter 2A [ 2. io in Dot bronze and silver. (Re- 
port No. “ Hnel.72) (app. C-2). 

A medal ecg authorized by the Commission and offered to the 
separate states or the original thirteen colonies for incorporation 
into a esd aieee prooram. of: their ey This could include one 
side, the obverse Sa the National Medal which the states could use, 
designing their own reverse or perhaps apply their own state seal. 
This would provide the public with the opportunity not only to ob- 
Pe tic Meaitonal Wedal bul a vseries of thirteen or fifty state me- 
dallions, providing a unique historical set. 

A medallion series depicting either historical events relating to 


the Revolution or persons that are involved with the heritage of 


the United States. (It should be pointed out here, however, that 


there has already been one series of some two hundred medals 
aiten have been sold to the public and at the present time are 
in production depicting famous historical events ioe up to 
1976, while another series of fifty some pieces has been issued 
-inditating important events of the American Revolution). (app. C-1). ~ 
Eh, Paper Currency (App. B-12) | | 
dita catey for security reasons, the Bureau of Engravings' policy has been i 


discourage any change in design of our currency. However, consideration 


might be given to the following options. 


er. Chanse ithe sizeol ores 
B. Change the design of one or both sides of one or more notes 
Ce Change the color of one or “both»sides of one or more notes 


A combination of changes in size, design and color could be considered; 
but security and, production requirements make almost any change un- 


realistic (app. B-12). 

Summary: 
In general, it should be stated that a coin and medals program would 
serve a useful purpose in allowing the general public to collect mementos 
of the Bicentennial. However, if too many issues and too many medals 
are officially authorized, this could possibly confuse the general public 


and the collectors alike (app. B-10). 


REVENUE PRODUCING POSSIBILITIES 
rae Coins, A complete change in the coin of the realm by issuing a 


series of five new coins could possibly prevent hoarding but con- 


, 


6 - 
commitantly would produce no revenue for the Commission. Proof 


-o 


sets which are traditionally issued by the Teensary Department 

would also produce no revenue ie the Commission as these profits 
have traditionally gone e ihe Treasury Department. However) i 
should be noted that there would be a great resurgence in numis- 
matics a general in the demand for these oor sets and — pac 
Me iiecr iit of the coin of the realm itself would be substantially in- 
creased (app. B-3)(dependent only upon the capacity of the ‘tint to 


meet this demand). 


Commemorative Coins. If a commemorative coin were authorized, 


the Commission would most likely realize profits since such coins 
are traditionally turned over and sold through the sponsoring or- 
ganization(ARBC). To develop accurate estimates of how many 


commemorative coins could be sold cannot be accurately measured, 


e 


_but based upon the popularity of the Kennedy half-dollar of which 


«2 over 1.283 billion pieces have been. struck and very few are to 
be found in circulation eee the most conservative eStimates 
would result in the:sale of fifty to a hundred million pieces, con- 
tingent upon the method of distribution, and the selling price de- 
termined. It is safe to estimate that several millions of dollars 
could be developed in revenue for the Commission, It should be 
noted that the: Treasury Department has had a policy eile 1954 

of nae issuing commemorative coins because this practice hasbeen 
abused. \\ if the Treasury Department were asked to prepare a com- 


plete new set of coins of the realm, it is probably unrealistic to 


ask the Treasury Department to also produce a commemora- 

tive coin. However, it is conceivable that some arrangement 

could be made with the Treasury Deparinomt that a portion of 

the proof sets that are usually sold to the public be turned over 

to the Commission for sale through their own methods of pack- 

aging and distribution which ate result in some profits to the 

Guvudteaee | 

C. Medals. There enon be at least two sizes of this medal: small 

(approx. 1 1/2") and large (approx. 2 1/2" ~ 3") and probably only 

one design S Be not to confuse the sete ee public. (app. ~ B16). 

i, A ae medal to be produced ina coe ae relief 
and sold in bronze or some.other base material (app. B-5). 
This would be an item within the economic reach of most 
Americans. 

2. This same medal in the small size could also be issued 
in silver and sold primarily to collectors, 

3. A large bronze medal could be sold which would represent 
a more substantial memento for display in home and 
office. 

. 4, A silver edition of ths desk weight size medallion should 
also be iets for purchase by me collector and the 
public. | 

Revenue projections on such a medal program are again extremely difficult to 
make, due to the tremendous potential that is available here and the factthat a 


program of this type has never been truly attempted before on a nationwide 


basis. However, Lats, One 
a) In the State of Illinois 1967-68 for their Eee soadionaisl celebration, 
gross sales of large and small medals in a similar program ae 
$1, 200, 000, netting ee mately $600,000 in income to the State. 
b) The State of California Bicentennial] Medal Program ee approxi- 
matcly $1,100, 000 with net profits of $250, 000 to $300, 000. 
c) The City of San Diego: gross sales were obtained of approximately 
soe: GOO" 000, | 
a) The 1969 Presidential Inauguration, the Nixon Inaugural Medal Com- 
mittees gross sales were approximately De, 000, 000. 
There have been corporate issues of collectors medals featuring Revolutionary 
and historical subjects. In some instances, the gross sales of these feshes 
were $10, OG0000 10 320,000, 080 {app. C-1). lt is impossible, therefore, to 
predict clearly what fhe revenue income such a program would: produce, for 
, there are many factors that would bear upon such projection - cost of materials, 
©COe1eO! Gisitribution, promotion, advertising expense - but it does seem clear 
ifaieme. Income to the Commission would approximate anywhe re tren: G5; 000, 000 
to. $20, 000, 000. | 
AESTHETIC CONSIDERATIONS 
In many ways this is perhaps the most exciting opportunity that this nation has 
had for a decades to involve her i ewted artists, designers and sculptors, 
in non to designing new coins, Pte and PE eae es ae B-7). 
Many nations throughout the world have already produced striking coinage de- 


sign changes and other than a minor change in design of the Lincoln cent and 


the introduction of the Kennedy half-dollar, there has literally been no change 


in our:-coinape for several decades. a ine icant is an oppor tunity to 
involve all of the artists of this money In, the pices as of designing coins, 

y  nedars, stamps and currency, in a series of competitions. (app. B-19, 20) 
(hicl.2, Report Nox 1 <td; 4/16/70). It should be stated here that selection 
of deciene for coins is made by the Director of the Mint with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. Although Congress: may me eee a coin 
design (app. A-]) (app. A-4), there have been ence one some sculptors 
having been commissioned, some chosen from closed competitions and the 
Jeter aa Mee ce design was the result of the competition of some 390 artists 
(app: A-2): 

TIMING OF DISTRIBUTION 

A. Coins. Coins should be owed in the year 1976. There are a number of 

reasons why coins should not be ae ee: this date. 

1, It would require an Act of Congress to authorize these coins which 
would itself require considerable time. 

ae ‘The designing of these pieces, particularly if By Sst see are to 
be used, would require approximate ly one. or two years. 

3. The United States Mint requires a great deal of time to prepare 
hundreds of sets of dies and to tool up properly for production. 

4, The demand for these pieces would probably be far greater than 
the usual coin of the realm and therefore large advance quantities 
would have to be prepared with the 1976 date, prior to their 
distribution (app. B-3). 

C 3, Medals. The Commission could request Treasury assistance or appoint 


manufacturers to institute this medals program prior to 1976. 


- 


10. 
is The medals should probably be issued at an earlier date so as 
not to conflict with the coins, since ee the eee are sieri 
he demand for the medals could slacken. 
2. An early distribution of the medals would also enable State and 
historical organizations to ta tineets and raise revenue for the 
te eet LOB: | 
3. It would begin to develop ete et ih the forthcoming coins to be 
_.-tentatively issued in 1976, | 
aa ‘Le Se eae of such medals could develop a contemporary 
interest in the entire Bicentennial celebration. 
FINANCING 
i; Coins would require no financing as this would be carried on 
within the normal budget Of she “Dreasury Department. 
2. Commemorative coin finance requirements would be dependent on 
the legislation E aarine Sueiea “Coin. 
Medals | 
i, Medals would require financing whether paetueed by the Mint or 
by private enterprise. | 
Talks with private industry have mncaved they would extend 
credit and perhaps in many instances underwrite completdy 
the cost of financing on a medal program Lees. C-5) (report 


No. 1}, Encl.2). Therefore, strong consideration. has to be given 


by the Commission as to whether it could obtain the necessary 
financing by an appropriation to finanee its ae medal program 
through the Mint, or whether it would be best to turn to private 
eters 
DI STRIBUTION 
Coin of the realm or proof sets would continue to be distributed, and 
would a done through the Medora Reserve Banks, as has been done in 
the past and proof sets would be distributed as has been done tradition- 
ally by the San Francisco Mint. 
i, Chgteat Beye Coins 
Inasmuch as funds would be remitted to the Bicentennial Commission, 
means of distributing these coins would nee to be explored and a8 
tributed through ae Similar to those which are mentioned below 
in the section relating to medals. 
& Medals 
a, The ARBC could set up a marketing organization either by adding 
to its existing ee or setting up a separate department by charter 
or contract for this miso only (app. C-2). 
2. Banks throughout the country could be utilized as exclusive dis- 
wine There is precedentfor this as this means of distribution 
ie been used in the State ef iliaete for the Illinois  aiecmene 


nial program, The California Bicentennial, The San Diego Bicentennial 


12 
and in many other slate and city celebrations. Banks and 
savings and loans organizations are probably the most com- 
plete network of distribution as they are found in every small 
COlmmuyunity Of -.our -country. 
Distributors could be appointed and there are already in ex- 
istence eee large distributing organizations, particularly 


in the area of numismatic supplies and equipment (app. 2) 


Omer soverdinent apencies might also be used such as the Post 


Owtcee Mepariment,. Savings Bond Division of ‘the Treasury De- 


fe eco, ne Wepartment of Commerce, etc..(app..C-5). This 


would have to be investigated to determine their degree of 


cooperation. 


( RoDUCTION 


Coins 


‘“ Medals 


FRE production of all coins would of course be the responsibility 
of the United States Department of the Treasury. Additional 
demands upon the facilities of the United States Mint can probably 
be fulfilled due to new facilities recently.added in Philadelphia. 


The Philadelphia Mint appears to have the ability to produce all 


coins necessary for an extensive broad program and can be 


further supplemented by the Mints in Denver, and San Francisco 
The full cooperation of the Treasury Department would, of course, 
be required. | | 

Medals can be produced by he Mint as well as by numcrous 


private concerns. There has lately beena great proliferation 


ok 
of a concerns particularly in the production of lowes pieces; 
At the present time the Mint has indicated ink they could produce 
.a low relicf or coin-like medal of an unlimited amount or issue in 
either bronze or silver, It is not known at this time whether the 
Mint could produce large quantities of high relief large diameter 
medallions. Therefore, if the Commission decided to produce this 
type of picce there is some question as to’ whether the Mint would be 
able to produce a sizable quantity of such medals for mass distribution 


to the general public (app. B-9). 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The broadest possible program sega instituted by the Commission, 

to involve the largest number of people inthe total Biceueue program. 
The Commission wants to assure itself that the Medal and Coin Program 
is carried out with dignity. Every effort ‘should be made to utilize this 
country's finest artists ae sculptors in the design of these pieces. It 

is recommended that further investigations be made and conferences held 
with the Fine Arts Commission, the National Gallery of Art and other fine 
arts organizations throughout ‘the country relative to the determination and 
selection of ee design competitions would be held. (app. B-19). 

The Coins_ 

It is caedeenenes that an effort be made to have a complete change in 
the coin of the realm by 1976, both for distribution through banks, and 


~~ 


for proof seis usually issued by the Treasury. There is no program 


14 


that would result in ior widéspread interest to The Wan’ on the 

Sireet,) botn estizen..and: foreigner than: for the very oie that pass 

through his hands, If for any reason it is found that this Bey be 

accomplished by the Commission, than they should make an effort to 
obtain a commemorative coin with the date 1976. it is ean pointed 
out that this might be an unreasonable demand upon the Treasury to ask 
aoe both a complete set.oi'S preces, es well as a ere ative coin, 
which Panta establish a Lyotedert fOr Other €ormmemnorative coins in the 

future (app. A-4). 

The Medals 

fio alsoerecommended thatthe Commission in the new future enter into 

Sime cal ragiiin,) Phe Preasury can be consulted to see if they would 

Devimierested. in producing Such aiedals, Since: large and small medals 

are desired, streng consideration should be given to private industry 

for this aspect of this program, for the following reasons: 

a. The importance of involving private enterprise in all programs of 
the Commission, and to. eliminate any criticism that government 
is now "in business". | 

B: Tax revenues will be Proaieed for the Treasury Department by 
the profits resulting from the manufacture and sale of these pieces 
by private enterprise. 

om Private-enterprise has Sogahla facilities bie sad ly capable of 
helping in the Meveibation: publicity, packaging, handling, etc. 


of such medals. (app. C-2) 


15 
d. Quicker production and greater production facilities are 
probably available from private sources, in as much 
as there are sevcral qualified companies available in this 
field (app, C29): 
ec; The funding of this program could be obtained petatery: | 
whereas in order to produce a medal program utilizing 
the facilities of the EYeasur y Department, ey 
would undoubtedly be required (Rep. No. 1, Encl. 2) 
(apne Gon, MOR ay, 
TIMING 
It has already been pointed out above. that ne coins should be produced in 1976. 
In the case of the medal program it is recommended that the medals probably 
- be first issued in 1973. This will.allow ample time for competitions for de- 
sign if that is desired,, as well as an opportunity to produce quantities, and 
to obtain ae place these-au the hands of the distributing organizations. Also, 
it will enable local groups, state groups and: governments, ete., to San eipate 
in this program at an earlier date. 
DISTRIBUTION 
It is definitely recommended that s decision is made in relation to ee a 
considerations. either private distributors or that efforts be made to obtain the 
aN ee of the American Banking enneuan the American Institute of 
Banking and the National Foundation of Savings and Loan Associations, to dis- 
tribute these medals through its member banks throughout the country. It is 


clear that some Sort of distributing organization would have to be set up to 


even distribute through the banks (app. rane The manufacturer of the medals 


16 
themselves might distribute; however, it is felt that the Commission could 
»robably establish its own distributing organization in Me ahacton, Bie 
by the addition of additional staff, either to be funded by the Commission, 
or through funds provided by private industry. There is also the possibility 
of utilizing the Federal heserve System. for distributing these medals. 
SUMMARY 
It is therefore the recommendation of this report that legislation be intro- 
duced as Biel iy as possible to obtain new ee of the a for eon in 
the year +1076, :and ‘that. the ee take steps to enter into arrangements 
to have an award medal,a Size mecca sancd.a national medal: the last to be 
sold and distributed in at least 2 different diameters, re 4 different aoe 
terials, to the general public. Further, means will have to be instituted with 
he Treasury, private and Hear organizations to see if methods of dis- 
tribution can be obtained with various other organizations. It should again 
be ‘emphasized that all orien aie groups that have been contacted, private 
manufacturers, banking groups, professional numismatic dealers, and private 
citizens who have written to: the (@omimiesion = well as officials of the 
Treasury Department, feet ae there is a unique opportunity to select new 
coins and medals and one that will truly commemorate iis occasion. These 
eee eaearions are not meant to be final, but are suggested as a preliminary 
“peporty Baek to the confirmation of some of the assumptions that have been 


‘ made-in this report. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Washington, D.C. 


FACTS ABOUT UNITED STATES MONEY 


ee 


HISTORICAL 


_ 


The Nation's money is manufactured by The Department of 
the Treasury through the Bureau of the Mint, which produces 
coins, and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, which produces 
paper currency. : rage : 


In the early days of our Nation, before United States 
money was .issued, there > were in cireulation: Bnelish Saag oo, 
French louis d'or, and Spanish doubloons, with other units of 
the money of those nations. These various coins caused 
confusion and slowed up trade. The dollar was adopted by the 
Congress existing under the Articles of Confederation in 1785 
as the unit of our money, and the decimal system as the method 
of reckoning. In 1792 the United States monetary system was 
established, and the United States Mint began coining money 
at Philadelphia in 1793, The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing came into existence on Ausust:= 29.1662, 


The first coins of the United States were authorized in 
an Act of April 2, 1792, which provided for the establishment 
of tie Mint and the issuance of the following coins: 


GOLD: Eagles (each of the value of ten 
. units or’ dolldare), half 
eagles, quarter eagles; 


SILVER: Dollars half dollars, quarter 
dollars, dimes, and half 
dimes; 

COPPER: Cents and 


half cents. 


Many changes in the laws governing coinage, and in the 
denominations themselves, have been made since the original 
act. Coins in use no longer include the half-cent, 2-cent, 
3-cent, and 20-cent pieces and the silver half dime. The 
d-cent nickel coin was introduced in- 1866, Mints no longer 
coin or issue United States gold coins. 


August 1969 


Say ao 

President Lyndon B. Johnson signed a historic bill 
ue dey 965, providing, for’ the first major change. in 
United States coinage in more than a century. Silver was 
eliminated altogether from the dime and the quarter and 
substantially reduced in the half dollar. A world shortage 
of silver and the necessity of conserving this metal for 
industrial and military uses were the motivating factors 
behind passage of the Coinage Act of 1965, which authorized 
this departure from the traditional silver alloy. 


Paper currency was used by our people even before the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. It was called 
Continental currency. Its value depreciated so that 
"Not worth a Continental" became a common saying. In the 
period between the adoption of the Constitution in 1/789 and 
Pnevrssuance Of the first currency notes by the U.S. Government, 
bank notes, issued by banks operating under Federal or State 
charters, were in use. 


The first paper money issued’ by the U.S. Government 
consisted of noninterest-bearing Treasury demand notes 
authorized under the Acts of July 17 and August 5, 1861, and 
Mepruary b2,71862. These notes were in the following 
Semominations: $5, $10, and $20. 


Mnewtce of February 25, b662, authorized an issue of 
United States notes, popularly referred to as "greenbacks," 
or "legal tenders," in which the following denominations 
pee@eeeed. $1, $2; $5, $10,.$20, $50, $100, $500, and $1,000. 


As in the case of coins, many changes in the laws governing 
our currency have been made over the years. 


COINS NOW AUTHORIZED 


Se coins currently authorized by the United States are 
standard silver dollars, subsidiary coins in denominations of 
fiteyveents (half dollars), twenty-five cents (quarter 
dollars), ten cents (dimes), and minor coins in denominations 
of five cents (nickels) and one cent. No silver dollars have 
been coined since 1935, none have been issued since March 25, 
1964, and under the Coinage Act of July 23, 1965, none may be 
manufactured for a period of five years after approval of that 


act; 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR UNITED STATES COINS 
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Silver Dollars. The standard silver dollar, although no 
longer minted, continues as an officially authorized coin of 
the United States; “It/has a gross. welsh of 4127/50" erains. 
(There are 480 grains in a troy ounce.) Its silver content 
is 371,25 grains. and the copper ‘content, 1so1 12 eres. 
Thus, this coin is 90 percent silver and 10 percent copper. 





Subsidiary Clad Coins. Section 101 (a) of the Coinage Act 
of 1965 provides: : eaee a 


The Secretary may coin and issue pursuant to 

_this section half dollars or 50-cent pieces, 
quarter dollars or 25-cent pieces, and dimes or 

_ 10-cent pieces. in “such quantitiesas he acm 
determine to be necessary to meet the needs of 
the public. Any coin minted under authority of 
this section shall be a clad coin, the wenent oF 
whose cladding is not less than 30 per centum of 
the weight of the entire coin, and which meets 
the following additional specifications: 


(1) The half dollar shall have -- 


(A) a diameter of 1.205 inches; 
(B) a cladding of an alloy of 800 
parts of silver and 200 parts 
of copper; and 
(C) a core of an alloy of silver and copper 
such that the whole coin weighs 11.5 
grams and contains 4.6 grams of 
Silver and 6.9 grams of copper. 


(2) The quarter dollar shall have -- 


(A) a diameter of 0.955 inch; 

“(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per 
centum copper and 25 per centum 
nickel; and ee 

(C) a core of copper such that the 
weight of the whole coin is 
Sof prans . 


a re 
(3) The dime shall have -- 


(Ay e-diemeter of 0.705..inch; 

“(B) a cladding of an alloy of 75 per centum 
copper and 25 per centum nickel; and 

(C) a core of copper such that the weight of 
the whole coin is 2.268 grams. 


Pibetdnooy 70 Percent Silver Coins. ‘The Coinage. Act: of 1965 
provides that. half dollars, quarter dollars, and dimes may 
be minted from 900 fine coin silver only until such date as 
the Secretary of the Treasury determines that adequate 
supplies of the clad coins are available, and in no event 
later than five years after the date of enactment of the 
Penn arewnciy Oe July 25, 8965. <The Last of the 9O percent 
silver quarters were struck in January 1966, the last of 
these dimes in February 1966, and the last of these halves 
Peron i ooO,-) The specifications for the 90 percent silver 
subsidiary coins are as follows: 














Kind and —.: Metal Content ‘Gross Weight 


Denomination ; (grains) (grains ) 
Silver Copper 


Silver: 
Half dollar Liao. HO. 29 19290 
Quarter dollar 86.805 9.645 96.45 
Dime 34.722 i eos 38.58 
Minor Coins. The specifications for 5-cent and l-cent 


coins are as follows: 


Metal Content = Gross Weight 


Denomination (grains) (grains ) 
Nickel Copper 
Five cents 19.29 57,87 77.226 


Zine ; Copper 
One cent 2.40 45.60 48.00 


During 1943, a zinc-coated, steel cent was coined as a wartime 
metal-saving measure. - During the war the five-cent piece | 
contained 27.006 grains of silver, 43.2096 grains of copper, and 
6.944 grains of manganese. The authority to mint the wartime 
five-cent coins expired December 31, 1945. © 
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HOW MONEY IS COINED 


United States 5-cent coins are cupro-nickel pieces 
composed of 75 percent copper and 25 percent nickel. Our 
cents are bronze and contain 95 percent copper and 
5 pereent zines 

Pure metals, accurately weighed and combined to produce 
these alloys, are melted in electric furnaces to form 
a homogeneous mass and are cast into coinage ie in 
water-cooled molds. 


The ingots are passed several times through rolling 
mills which reduce them to long strips of the exact thickness 
or gauge required for the denominations being produced. 

Some metals work-harden during these operations and, in 

order to facilitate: the rolline of thetcupro-nieker a) oy, 
the material must be softened at two different stages in the 
reduction process by being annealed in a large slab-coil 
annealing furnace. The strips are fed into high speed punch 
presses which cut planchets or blanks of the proper diameter. 
Both the cupro-nickel and bronze planchets are again annealed 
in a special type furnace, cleaned, and dried. 


Planchets for the 5-cent and l-cent coins are put 
through an edge rolling operation which produces a raised 
rim on them. With a single stroke, the coining press stamps 
the designs of both the obverse and reverse dies on the 
planchet. 


The clad dime and the‘clad quarter are manufactured 
from strips composed of three layers of metal bonded together 


and rolled to the required thickness. This is called "cladding." 


The face is 75 percent copper and 25 percent nickel and the 
core is pure copper, which is visible on the edges of the 
coins. 


The half dollar is also a composite coin with the silver 
content reduced from 90 percent to 40 percent. The face 
contains an alloy of 800 parts silver and 200 parts copper with 
the core of an alloy of silver and copper in a-lesser amount. 


ty Soar 


The initial preparation of the clad material fer-these 
three denominations is being handled commercially pending 
the time when Mint operations will be adapted to take over 
the process. The suppliers employ a variety of methods for 
Metatiureical ty bondine the clad strip. The strip is then 
delivered to the Mints in large coils, ready for feeding into 
the blanking presses. From this point forward the 
manufacturing- processes are the same as for the 5-cent and 
l-cent coins. The edges of the dimes, quarters, and halves 
are reeded. This familiar element is also produced as a part 
of the final stamping operation. 


All denominations are counted and bagged preparatory to 
shipment to the Federal Reserve banks. Dimes, quarters, and 
half dollars are sacked $1,000 per bag for each denomination; 
nickels are sacked $200 per bag; and cents, $50 per bag. 


COIN DESIGNS 


Usually, the selection of coin designs is made by the 
Neteceor of the Mint, with the approval of. the. Secretary 
of the Treasury. However, in a few instances, Congress has 
prescribed the designs. As a part of the bicentennial 
celebration of Washington's birth, Congress declared that 
the likeness of our first President should appear on the 
quarter dollar. A coin design may not be changed more often 
than once in 25 years without specific legislation. 


The John F. Kennedy 50-cent piece, authorized by an Act 
of Congress approved on December 30, 1963, was released on 
‘March 24, 1964. This is the sixth "portrait" coin used in 
our coinage system. Portraits of Presidents are on fe Coins 
“now being minted. The others are the one-cent piece, with 
the head of Lincoln, adopted in 1909; the five-cent piece 
honoring Jefferson, adopted in 1938; the twenty-five cent 
coin, with Washington's profile, first minted in 1932; and 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt dime, introduced in 1946. 


The Lincoln cent was the first portrait coin of a 
regular series minted by the United States. The occasion of 
the 100th anniversary of Lincoln's birth aroused sentiment 
sufficiently strong to overcome a long-prevailing, popular 
prejudice against the use Of perkreits on the coins, A new 
reverse design was adopted in 1959 in connection with the 
observance of the sesquicentennial of Lincoln's birth. The 


familiar likeness on the obverse remains unchanged. 
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Portraits of living persons on our coins. are extremely 
rare, being confined to a few. commemorative issues of limited 
minting. 


PAPER CURRENCY IN GENERAL CIRCULATION 


ee 


Only two kinds of paper currency notes are now being 
produced, 


Federal Reserve notes are issued and retired with the 
varying requirements of the country for currency. These 
notes constitute over 99 percent of the total paper currency 
in circulation. They are issued by the Federal Reserve 
banks under Government auspices in denominations of 
“$1, $5, $10, $20,°$50, and S100. “On July da, 1 c%, ie 
Department of the Treasury announced that the issuance of 
currency in denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000would be discontinued immediately because of the very 
little demand for them. Federal Reserve notes are 
obligations of the United States and are a first lien on the 
assets of the issuing Federal Reserve bank, [In addition they 
are secured by a pledge of collateral equal to the face value 
of the notes. This collateral must consist of the following 
assets, alone or in any combination; (1) 200g ceret-teaces, 
(2) Special Drawing Right certificates, (3) United States 
-Government securities, and (4) "eligible paper" as 
described by statute, 


United States notes, which make up less than one percent 
of the circulating currency, are now being printed only in 
the $100 denomination. On August 10, 1966, the Treasury 
Department announced that no further $2 United States notes 
would be printed. Thé last $5 United States notes were 
checked out of the vault of the Treasurer of the United 
States on April 1, 1969. “As required by the Ace of May. or, 

- 1878, the amount of United States notes outstanding is 
maintained at $322,539,016. 


Relatively small amounts of several discontinued types 
of currency notes are still outstanding. It is assumed 
that most of these notes are in the possession of 
collectors, These types are as follows: Old demand notes, 
fractional currency, gold certificates, National bank notes, 
Treasury notes of 1890, Federal Reserve bank notes, and 
Silver certificates. . 
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PRINTING PAPER CURRENCY 3 Boa 


Standards employed by the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing for the manufacture of United States paper currency 
ere very rigid. Ihe antaglio process of printing is used to 
print the basic back and face designs. This process provides 
maximum security against counterfeiting. 


Aneinterito 1s an:ineised design which is cut or 
engraved below the surface and which produces an impression 
imebetter, this third dimensional effect is most difficult 
to produce and requires the combined handiwork of highly 
Skilled artists, steel engravers, and plate printers. 


When a new currency note is to be issued, designs are 
discussed by interested Government officials and then 
submitted to the designers of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, who prepare a final model. The final model must 
be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘ Photographic 
copies of the approved model are furnished to the engravers, 


The engravers reproduce the currency designs in pieces 
of soft steel, known as "dies," by working with steel- 
cutting instruments, called gravers, and powerful magnifying 
glasses. Each separate design, such as the portrait, the 
vignette, the ornaments, and the lettering, is hand cut by 
am engraver, who has been specially trained in that 
erticular style. A geometric lathe is used to cut the 
intricate lacy ornaments and borders and a ruling machine is 
used to cut the fine cross-hatched lines in the portraits. 
Me.ts practically impossible for an engraver to exactly 
Tepeoauce his own work or that of another engraver. To 
become a skilled picture-engraver requires ten years' time; 
to become a skilled letter engraver requires seven years. 


When the hand-engraved pieces of soft steel, or dies, 
have been completed, they are cleaned, and then hardened 
by being heated in sodium cyanide and quickly dipped into 
brine. The design of each die is then transferred to a 
Forleor cylinder of soft steel by placing: the die on the 
bed of a transfer press and, under tremendous pressure, forcing 
the face of the soft roll into the intaglio engraving on the 
hard die. The result is an:exact reproduction of the original 
jeepeeeranaing Out an«reliel on the face of the roll. .To 
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make a master die by the transfer process, the rolls from 
these several dies are passed separately over the soft die 
steel under great pressure. Different portions of the 
engraving are thereby united on the die in their proper 
“positions. The master die is then finished and hardened and 
a master roll is made bearing one subject, or all the designs 
necessary to make up one currency note. An engraved steel 
master plate can then be made from the master roll on the 
transfer press. . 


The electrolytic process is used for making plates for 
the printing of paper currency. The engraved steel master 
plate is placed in a nickel plating bath and by means of 
electrodeposition another plate is built thereon to a 
required thickness. This plate is referred to as an.alto, 
and when it is removed from the master plate the design 
stands out in relief on a flat surface. A duplicate plate 
of the original steel master is then reproduced in the 
nickel plating bath from this, relief design. These 
duplicate plates, with the design in the intaglio or 
cut-in impression as on the original master, are then 
electrolytically plated with chromium and made ready for 
printing. 


All denominations of United States paper currency are 
now being printed on modern high-speed sheet-fed rotary 
presses by the dry intaglio process, which provides for a 
relatively high degree of dimensional stability in the 
paper. Specially manufactured distinctive paper is 
procured from private contractors under strict Government 
controls 


Each plate on the rotary presses prints a sheet of 
32 subjects, or notes. Upon completion of the basic back 
and face printings by the intaglio method, stacks of the 
_32-subject sheets are trimmed to a uniform dimension and 
the serial numbers, the Treasury seal, and, in the case of 
Federal Reserve notes, the Federal Reserve bank designations 
are Simultaneously overprinted on the face of each note by 
the typographic process on two-color rotary presses. The 
full-sized sheets are then cut in half. A detailed 
examination is made of each sheet of 16 notes, after which 
the sheets are further cut, by guillotine paper cutting 
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machines, into stacks of individual notes. After -a final 
note-by-note examination for removal of imperfect notes and 
their replacement with “star'' notes, the currency is securely 
banded and wrapped for delivery. Each currency package 
contains 40 bands of 100 notes each, or 4,000 notes, and 
weighs about 8% pounds. 

Recently, a change was made in the method of printing 
the series designation and the signatures of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Treasurer of the United States on 
currency notes. Since 1953, these signatures had been 
overprinted typographically, following the printing of the 
basic face designs by the intaglio process. Upon complete 
conversion, in April 1968, to the dry-printing method on 
high-speed sheet-fed rotary presses, it was found to be more 
efficient and economical to incorporate the signatures and 
the series date as integral parts of the face intaglio 
design. The engraved signature technique for dry-printed 
currency was first used in the production of a new $100 
United States note, Series 1966, which was first issued in 
1968. This technique was also used in the printing of $1 
Federal Reserve notes, Series 1963B, and will be continued 
in all currency production, beginning with the Series 1969 
notes. 


PAPER CURRENCY DESIGNS 


The selection of designs used on our paper currency, 
including the selection of portraits, is a responsibility 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, who acts with the advice 
of responsible Bureau heads, such as the Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing and the Treasurer of the 
United States. 


None of the letters, numbers, or symbols on any of the 
currency issued under the authority of the United States 
has any sectarian significance whatsoever. 


Pea fy dere 
‘Those design features that have historical or idealistic 
significance, as distinct from purely ornamental or security 
implications, include the following: 


(1) The Department of the Treasury Seal. 


The seal of The Department of the Treasury is 
overprinted on the face of each note. On 
January 29, 19608; a tevision of the official seal 
of The Department of the Treasury was approved. 
The new seal has an inscription, in English, 
reading "The Department of the Treasury." This 
inscription replaces the earlier Latin legend 
"Thesaur, Amer. Septent. Sigil.,'' an abbreviation 
said to represent "Thesauri Americae Septentrionalis 
Sigillum," translated as "The Seal of the Treasury 
of North America."' The new seal bears the date 
"1789," recording the year of the Department's 
creation. Its arms: depict balance scales, 
representing the scales of justice. 2 hey, ede 
emblem of official authority; and a chevron with 
13 stars for the original states. The revised 
design of the seal appears on $100 United States 
notes, beginning with Series 1966, and on Federal 
Reserve notes, beginning with Series 1969. On 
United States notes, the Treasury seal, along with 
the serial numbers, is overprinted in red; on 
Federal Reserve notes, these features are over- 
printed in green. 


(2) The Great Seal of the United States. 


Both the obverse and the reverse of the Great Seal 
of the United States are reproduced on the backs of 
$1 bills. The Great Sealc was’ adopted an i762. .1ts 
obverse depicts an American eagle breasted by a 
shield with our national colors. The eagle holds 
in his right talon an olive branch, symbolic of 
peace, of 13 leaves and 13 berries. In his left 
talon he holds 13 arrows signifying the original 
colonies' fight for liberty. A ribbon flying 
from the beak of the eagle is inscribed with the 
Latin motto, "E Pluribus Unum," which is 
translated "One out of many,' in reference to the 
unity of the 13 colonies as one government. Over 
the eagle's head is a constellation of 13 five- 
pointed stars surrounded by a wreath of clouds. 
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the reverce -o1 (the seal depiets ‘a pyramid. with 
the Roman numerals '"MDCCLXXVI" on its base -- 
1776, the year of the Declaration of Independence. 
The pyramid represents permanence and strength. 
Its unfinished condition symbolizes that there was 
still work to be done to form a more perfect 
government and signifies the expectation that new 
States would be admitted to the Union. The eye 
in the triangular glory represents an all- 
peeing DeiLy, — the words "Annuit coeptis," 
transtated as "'He /God/ Has favored our undertakings ,' 
refer to the many interpositions of Divine Providence 
in the forming of our Government. "Novus Ordo 
Seetorum,  transtated as “A new order of the ages,."’ 
Signifies a new American era, 


(20) Portraits of “Great: Americans. 


Law specifies that "No portrait shall be placed 
upon any of the bonds, securities, notes, fractional 
Or postal currency of the United States, while the 
Briel or Suc. portrait is*Living.”. (31: U.S.C. 

Hi 5)}o) By. Efadition, the portraits. used on the 
faces of our paper money are those of deceased 
statesmen whose places in history are well known 
to the American people. 


(4) Pictures of Famous Buildings or Monuments. 


Along with the introduction of small-sized 
currency notes in 1929, uniform back designs were 
adopted, many of them including vignettes of 
buildings or monuments closely associated with the 
persons pictured on the faces of the notes. 
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The portraits and back designs on United States currency 


‘notes now being printed are as follows: 
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Denomination and Class Face Design Back Design 
> 1 Federal Reserve Note Washington Great Seal of the United 
= States (Obverse and 
Reverse) 
$ 5 Federal Reserve Note Lincoln Lincoln Memorial 
‘$ 10 Federal Reserve Note Hamilton U.S. Treasury Building 
$ 20 Federal Reserve Note Jackson White House 
$ 50 Federal Reserve Note’ Grant U.S. ‘Casrtor 
$ 100 Federal Reserve Note Franklin Independence Hall 
$ 100 United States Note Franklin Independence Hall 


Notes of the higher denominations ($500, $1,000, $5,000 and 


$10,000) have not been printed for many years. As they are 
returned to Federal Reserve banks, they are removed from 
circulation and destroyed. The portraits selected for these 
small-sized notes were: McKinley for the $500, Cleveland for 
the $1,000, Madison for the $5,000, and Chase for the $10,000. 


STAR NOTES 


The Treasury frequently is asked the significance of the 
star that appears as a part of the serial number on some eee ss 


of United States currency. 


When a note is mutilated in the course of manufacture it 
has to be replaced. To replace it with a note of exactly the 
Same number as that on the imperfect specimen would require 
the use of special machinery and would be costly and delaying. 
In consequence, ''star' notes are substituted. Except that 
they have their own special serial number and a star, these 
notes are the same as the others, and, of course, worth only 
the face value. On United States notes, the sear is substituted 


' for the prefix letter; on Federal Reserve notes, for the 


suffix letter? 
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A’ “etar"™ note is also issued for the 100,000,000th. note 
in a series, since eight digits are the maximum practicable 
in the mechanical operation of the numbering machines in use 
at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK DESIGNATIONS 


On the face of every Federal Reserve note, the black seal 
to the left of the portrait identifies the particular Federal 
Reserve bank which issued the bill. There are 12 Federal. 
Reserve banks, each identifiable by a letter and a number, 
with the letter corresponding to the number, as follows: 


be Lue. 2 “DOStOn 7 Gy: Chicago 
2B. New York Torn. 6Ste Lous 
wou G “Philadelphia 9 I # £=Minneapolis 
4.D Cleveland Tani Kansas eCity 
D>. & Richmond '” iy BSG 4 Dallas 
Or 1b. Atlanta um £2 1 San Francisca 


The Federal Reserve bank number, which’ appears four times, is 
repeated in the upper and lower and the left and right sections 
Sepeae bse) Sor identification purposes... These numbers are 
particularly helpful in cases involving claims made by the public 
for full redemption of burned or mutilated notes, when only 
portions of the notes remain. 


- SERIAL NUMBERS 


The two identical series of numbers, with prefix and suffix 
Teecer- oc ‘star,'’ in the upper right-hand and lower left- 
hand corners on all notes, are referred to as serial numbers. 
The letter in the Federal Reserve bank seal and the prefix 
letter of the serial numbers are always identical. 


PLATE POSITION NUMBERS 


The small capital letter and number which appear in the 
upper left-hand corner just below the denomination numeral on 
the face or a bill are referred to.as the plate position 
number. This item designates the position of the note on the 
32-subject face plate from which a particular bill was 
printed. | 
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PLATE SERIAL NUMBERS 


The small number in the lower right-hand corner relates 
to the face plate from which a note was printed. This is 
referred to as the plate serial number. This number is 
assigned in sequential order at the time the plate is 
manufactured. It can be used to determine the, number of the 
press plate from which a particular note was printed. The 
letter preceding the plate serial number is always the same as 
the letter in the upper left-hand corner. 


SERIES DATE 


The series date on the face of each bill signifies the 
year in which the design of the note was adopted. The series 
does not change each calendar year; it changes only when the 
basic design has a major revision... The capital letter 
following the series year indicates that a minor change was 
authorized in a particular series. Minor revisions usually 
occur when a new Secretary of the Treasury or Treasurer of 
the United States is appointed, and a corresponding change 
is made in the signature of one or both of these officials. 


SIZE OF CURRENCY 


Currency of the present size was first issued in July 
1929, replacing the old, large notes. The present size of 
a finished note is approximately 2.61 inches by 6.14 inches, 
and the thickness is .0043 inch. New notes stack 233 to an 
inch, not compressed, and weigh 490 notes to a pound. A 
million notes will weigh approximately 2,000 pounds and 
occupy approximately 42 cubic feet of space, with moderate 
pressure. 
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IN GOD WE TRUST 


"Tn God We Trust" owes its presence on United States coins 
largely to the increased religious sentiment existing during 
fhe Civilwwar.) Sealmom PP, Chase, then Secretary of the . , 
Treasury, received a number of appeals from devout persons 
throughout the country, urging that the Deity be recognized. 
suitably on our coins in a manner similar to that commonly 
foune .on, the: coins of other nations. 


Accordingly, on November 20, 1861, Secretary Chase 
instructed the Director of the Mint at Philadelphia ta 
prepare a motto “expressing ... this national recognition." 
The Secretary wrote "No nationcan be strong except in. the 
Berenetn emicod, or Sadie except in His defense," 


The approved form of the motto first made its appearance 
on the two-cent ¢oin, authorized by Act of Congress dated 
Mprih2?. 166", but its use has not» been uninterrupted, In 
1866, the motto was introduced on the double-eagle, eagle, 
and half-eagle gold coins and on the silver dollar, half- 
dollar, and quarter-dollar pieces. .It was included in the 
nickel five-cent design from 1866 to 1883, when it was 
dropped and not restored until the introduction of the 
Jefferson nickel in 1938. The motto has been in continuous 
use on the cent since 1909 and on the dime since 1916. 


A Law passed by the 84th Congress and approved by the 
President on July 11, 1955, provides that "In God We Trust" 
shall appear on all United States paper currency and coins. 
One-dollar bills bearing the inscription were first made 
available to the public at most of the country's banks on 
Gereper 1, 1957.° As the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
converted to the dry intaglio process of printing, the motto 
PinvGod We Trust’ was included in the back design of all 
classes and denominations of paper currency. 


By Joint Resolution of the 84th Congress, approved by 
the President on July 30, 1956, "In God We Trust" was 
declared to be the national motto of the United States. 
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THE $ SIGN 


The origin of the $ sign has been variously accounted for, 
with perhaps the most widely accepted explanation being that it is 
the result of evolution, independently in different pheces, Of 
the Mexican or Spanish "P's" for pesos, or piastres, ar pieces 
of eight. The theory, derived from a study of old manuscripts, 
is that the "S" gradually came to be written over the "Pp," 
developing a-close equivalent of the $ mark, which eventually 
evolved. It was widely used before the adoption of the United 
States ‘dellariyain .b/e5-. 


HOW MONEY ENTERS CIRCULATION - 


The supply of our coins is governed by demand as well as 
by the facilities available for their manufacture. Coins are 
made at Philadelphia, Denver, and San Francisco. The Director 
of the Mint ships the coins to the 12 Federal Reserve banks, 
their 24 branches, and to the Cash Room, Office of the 
Treasurer of the’ United States, .in Washington. D.C. These 
agencies, in turn, distribute coins to’ the commercial banking 
System throughout the country. The accounting procedure and 
further steps in distribution are the same as those pe hoch 
below for paper currency. 


The distribution of paper currency is also made through 
the Federal Reserve banks and their branches, and by the Office 


of the Treasurer of the United States, 


Member banks of the Federal Reserve System carry their 
reserve accounts with the Federal Reserve bank of their distrie®. 
When member banks need additional currency, they authorize the 
Federal Reserve bank to charge their reserve account and ship 
the’currency. The Federal Reserve banks will ship on such 
requests such currency as is required. Usually, nonmember banks 


procure their currency through a correspondent member bank 
' located in the same city with the Federal Reserve bank, or by 


arrangement whereby the currency is shipped direct to ae 
nonmember bank with the reserve account of the hci oe panne 
being charged for the shipment. 


To obtain Federal Reserve notes, a Federal Reserve bank 
applies to the Federal Reserve agent, a representative of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, who is located 
at the Reserve bank and who maintains a stock of unissued notes. 
In applying for notes, a Federal Reserve bank must pledge with the 
agent the required pol tasor al as described on page 7. 

United States Government: securities are acquired by the Federal 
Reserve banks in open market operations. Eligible paper 
consists of short term notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or 
acceptances discounted or purchased by the Resérve banks, 
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DESTRUCTION OF UNFIT CURRENCY 
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When paper currency becomes worn and no longer fit 
SOT @eneral tise, itcis withdrawn, from circulation, destroyed, 
and replaced by new notes. The worn out notes are destroyed 
by incineration. The destruction process is not complete 
until the notes have been reduced to ashes, so that no 
recovery is-~possible of the notes or of the distinctive paper 
on which they are imprinted. Before being burned, the 
elrcency 16 verified as to genuineness, kind, value, and 
number of pieces. One-dollar bills make up the bulk of the 
currency which is retired because of unfitness. One-dollar 
bills normally last about 18 months, and almost 2 billion 
Sidb@emuase. 1) Circulalion.. Hicher-denomination. bills. last 
much longer. 


Silver certificates, United States notes, and 
Federal Reserve notes in all denominations below $500 that 
ene no longer fit foriuse are verified and destroyed at 
Federal Reserve banks and branches throughout the country, 
under procedures prescribed by The Department of the 
Treasury. Federal Reserve notes in denominations of $500 
and above are canceled with distinctive perforations and 
cut in half lengthwise. The lower halves are shipped to 
The Department of the Treasury in Washington, D. C., where 
they are verified and destroyed. The upper halves are 
retained by the Federal Reserve banks and destroyed after 
the banks are notified by the Treasury that the lower halves 
have been verified. 


Worn and unfit coins are withdrawn from circulation 
and returned to the Mints where they are melted down and the 
metal is reused. 


EXCHANGE OF MUTILATED PAPER CURRENCY 


rn Oe 


Lawfully held paper currency of the United States, when 
noc, so, mutilated that less than three-fifths of the original 
Proportions remain, will be exchanged at its face amount. 
Lawfully held paper currency, when so mutilated that less 
than three-fifths but clearly more than two-fifths of the 
original proportions remain, is exchangeable only by the 
Treasurer of the United States, at one-half the face amount 
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of the whole note; provided, however, that the mutilated 
currency may be exchanged at face amount upon compliance with 
the provisions of the following paragraph. Fragments not 
clearly more than two-fifths are not exchangeable, unless 
accompanied by the evidence required in the following 
paragraph. 


Fragments less than three-fifths, when identifiable 
as to denomination, kind, and genuineness, are exchangeable 
at the face amount of the whole note, only by the 
Treasurer of the United States, when accompanied by 
satisfactory proof that the missing portions have been totally 
destroyed. This proof should be in the form of an 
affidavit from the owner, setting forth that he is the owner 
and stating the cause and manner of destruction. If, 
however, the owner cannot of his own knowledge swear to the 
facts as to destruction, an affidavit or affidavits from any 
other person or persons having knowledge of the facts will 
also be required. : 


Charred fragments which can be identified may be 
redeemable, but ashes too fine to be identified are worthless 
and cannot be redeemed. 


The Public should address all correspondence regarding 
mutilated currency to the Office of the Treasurer of the 
United States, Room 1123, Main Treasury Building, 
Washington, D.7C..; 202208 


PREMIUMS ON CURRENCY 


The Department of the Treasury never pays a premium 
for old or rare coins and currency notes. Information 
regarding the current numismatic value of coins and paper 


currency can best be obtained from private coin dealers. 


Notes issued by the Confederate states during the 
Civil War and the various states or state banks are not 
redeemable by the United States. 


Foreign currency (either coin or paper) is neither 
receivable nor redeemable by the United States. 


20) ee : 
LEGAL TENDER 


Public Law 89-81, the Coinage Act of July 23,1965, 
defines Legal Tender as follows: 


“All coins and currencies of the United States 
(including Federal Reserve notes and circulating 
notes of Federal Reserve banks and national banking 
associations), regardless of when coined or issued, 
shall be legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, public charges, taxes, duties, and dues." 


ois 2s substantially identical with a provision of the 
mctyor May 17, 1933, as amended by the Joint Resolution of 
June 5, 1933, in effect up to the date of enactment of the 
Coinage Act. 


GOLD AND THE U. S. MONETARY STANDARD 


wee eee eee ee 


The coinage of gold was authorized by the Act of 
April 2, 1792, which established the mint and provided for 
a national coinage. Denominations ranging from one dollar 
through twenty dollars were manufactured at various times from 
1795>)throuch 1933. None have been Struck since that date. 


It is the general rule of leading countries today to 
utilize their monetary reserves for the settlement of 
“international transactions and not to release gold to their 
fear ace cltizens invexchange for currency. In the 
United States, one of the main purposes of the Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934 was to centralize a reserve of gold bullion in 
the hands of the Government, under the jurisdiction of the 
ieeecury. this Act not only prohibits the coinage of gold 
but prohibits United States citizens from hoarding gold 
Or Using it as money, or in lieu of money. 


The United States Treasury, however, stands ready 
bo ou, fold from and sell gold to foreign governments, foreign 
central banks, and,under certain conditions, international 
institutions, for the settlement of international balances 
or other legitimate monetary purposes. 


The monetary standard of the United States, under 
present law and regulation, is a modified form of gold 
standard that may be termed a "gold bullion standard." 
Although gold is no longer coined and paper currency 
is not redeemable into.gold,’ the United States gold 
dollar is defined legally as containing 15-5/21st grains 
of gold nine-tenths fine, which is equivalent to $35 per 


fine-troy-ounce:. 
o0o0 
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NICKEL TV IECEN DT PIRCES 
JELITERSOW TYPE 1938 to Date 


{ nickel was designed by Fehx Schlag. He won an award of $1009 in a com- 
hion with some 390 artists. It established the definite public approval of 
Iratt and pictorial rather than syrnibolic devices on our coinaye. The de- 
tcer’s initials S were addcd below te bust starting in 1966. 


VERY COON—Second porch pillor fron right 
nearly gone, other three still visible bul week. 






Fitii—Cheekbone wern fot. Hairlines é:td eye- 
brow faint. Second pillar weax, especioily at 
bottom, 


ERYW Flisi--Secord piller. plain and complete 
on both sices. 
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XTRA FULE—Cheekbone, hairlines, eyebrow 
slightly worn but well cofined. Lose of tricngle 
ebove pillars visible but week. 
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Wartime Alloy Varicty 1942-1945 


On October 8, 1942, the wartime five-cent piece com- 
, % z ’ ss 
posed of copper (56%), silver (35%) and inanganese (994) 
made its first appearance. The wint mark was mode lerzer 
and placed above the doine of Ivfonticello. The letter P for 
the Philadelphia Mint was uced fer the first time on this 
r 






ae Piece to indicate the change of alloy. Nickel, a critical war 
eee material, was entirely climinated- 

a P46 niv'seh ha eOus 57,960,€00 25 -40 1.05 8.00 30.00 
° Se abeesate oes 32,600,000 225 iS 1.00 4.65 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


Established by Act of Congress, May 17, 1910 
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Public Law No. 181—61st Congress—H.R. 19962 
40 U.S.C. 104, 36 Stat. 371 


Srxty-FIrsT ConGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
oF AMERICA 


AT THE SECOND SESSION 


Begun and held at the City of Washington on Mon- 
day, the sixth day of December, one thousand 
nine hundred and nine. 


Aw Act Establishing a Commission of Fine Arts. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That a permanent Commission 
of Fine Arts is hereby created to be composed of 
seven well-qualified judges of the fine arts, who shall 
be appointed by the President, and shall serve for a 
period of four years each, and until their successors 
are appointed and qualified. The President shall 
have authority to fill all vacancies. It shall be the 
duty of such commission to advise upon the loca- 
tion of statues, fountains, and monuments in the 
public squares, streets, and parks in the District of 
Columbia, and upon the selection of models for 
statues, fountains, and monuments erected under 
the authority of the United States and upon the 
selection of artists for the execution of the same. 
It shall be the duty of the officers charged by law 
to determine such questions in each case to call for 
such advice. The foregoing provisions of this Act 
shall not apply to the Capitol building of the United 


- Congress. 


Let Your Watchword 
Be Order 


and .Your Beacon Beauty 


—Danie_ Burnuam, First Chairman. 


States and the building of the Library of Congress. 
The commission shall also advise generally. upon 
questions of art when required to do so by the 
President, or by any committec of either House of 
Said commission shall have a secretary 
and such other assistance as the commission may 
authorize, and the members of the commission 
shall each be paid actual expenses in going to and 
returning from Washington to attend the meetings 
of said commission and while attending the same. 
Src. 2. That to meet the expenses made necessary 
by this Act an expenditure of not exceeding ten 
thousand dollars a year is hereby authorized. 


J. G. Cannon, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
J. S. SHEerMan, 
Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate. 


Approved May 17, rgro. 
ye SEE Re 
Public Law No. 461—86th Congress—S. 2778 
40 U.S.C.A. 106, 74 Stat. 128 


An Act To amend the Act relating to the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 


gress assembled, That section 2 of the Act entitled 
“An Act Establishing a Commission of Fine Arts,” 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 106), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Src. 2. There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act.” 

Approved May 13, 1960. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 1259 


It is hereby ordered that the plans for no public 
building to be erected in the District of Columbia 
for the General Government shall be hereafter 
finally approved by the officer duly authorized, until 
after such officer shall have submitted the plans to 
the Commission of Fine Arts created under the Act 
of Congress of May 17, 1g1o0, for its comment and 
advice. 

Wo. H. Tart. 
The Wuirre House, 
October 25, 1910. 
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Executive Orper 1862 


It is hereby ordered that whenever new struc- 
tures are to be erected in the District of Columbia 
under the direction of the federal government which 
affect in any important way the appearance of the 
City, or whenever questions involving matters of 
art and with which the federal government is con- 
cerned are to be determined, final action shall not 
be taken until such plans and questions have been 
submitted to the Commissioners of Fine Arts desig- 
nated under the Act of Congress of May 17, 1910, 
for their comment and advice. 


Wooprow WILson. 
The Wuite House, 


November 28, 1913. 
Sc me) oe 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 3524 


It is hereby ordered that essential matters relating 
to the design of medals, insignia and coins, pro- 
duced by the executive departments, also the designs 
of statues, fountains and monuments; and ail im- 
portant plans for parks and all public buildings, 
constructed by executive departments or the District 
of Columbia, which in any essential way affect the 
appearance of the City of Washington, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall be submitted to the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts for advice as to the merits of 


such designs before the executive officer having 
charge of the same shall approve thereof. 
Warren G. Harpine. 
The Wurre House, 
July 28, 1921. 
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SurpsTEAD-Luce Act 


Pusiic Law 231—71sT Concress—S. 2400 


40 U.S.C. 121, 46 Stat. 366 


An Acr To regulate the height, exterior design, and 
construction of private and semipublic buildings 
in certain areas of the National Capital. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That in view of the provisions of 
the Constitution respecting the establishment of the 
seat of the National Government, the duties it im- 
posed upon Congress in connection therewith, and 
the solicitude shown and the efforts exerted by Presi- 
dent Washington in the planning and development 
of the Capital City, it is hereby declared that such 
development should proceed along the lines of good 
order, good taste, and with due regard to the public 
interests involved, and a reasonable degree of con- 
trol should be exercised over the architecture of 
private or semipublic buildings adjacent to public 
buildings and grounds of major importance. To 
this end, hereatter when application is made for 
permit for the erection or alteration of any building, 
any portion of which is to front or abut upon the 
grounds of the Capitol, the grounds of the White 
House, the portion of Pennsylvania Avenue extend- 
ing from the Capitol to the White House, Rock 
Creek Park, the Zoological Park, the Rock Creek 
and Potomac Parkway, Potomac Park, The Mall 
Park System and public buildings adjacent thereto, 
or abutting upon any street bordering any of said 
grounds or parks, the plans therefor, so far as they 
relate to height and appearance, color, and texture 
of the materials of exterior construction, shall be 
submitted by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to the Commission of Fine Arts; and the 
said commission shall report promptly to said com- 
missioners its recommendations, including such 
changes, if any, as in its judgment are necessary to 
prevent reasonably avoidable impairment of the 
public values belonging to such public building or 
park; and said commissioners shall take such action 
as shall, in their judgment, effect reasonable com- 


-pliance with such recommendation: Provided, That 


if the said Commission of Fine Arts fails to report 
its approval or disapproval of such plans, within 


ao, 


thirty days, its approval thereof shall be assumed 
and a permit may be issued. 

Src. 2. Said Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, in consultation with the National Cap- 
ital Park and Planning Commission, as early as 
practicable after approval of this Act, shall prepare 
plats defining the areas within which application 
for building permits shal! be submitted to the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts for its recommendations. 

Approved May 16, 1930. 
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Pusric Law 248—761H Concress—H.R. 5660 
40 U.S.C. 121, 53 Stat. 1144 


An Act To include Lafayette Park within the pro- 
visions of the Act entitled “An Act to regulate 
the height, exterior design, and construction of 
private and semipublic buildings in certain areas 
of the National Capital,” approved May 16, 1930. 


The Act, approved July 31, 1939, amended the 
Shipstead- Luce Act to include private or semipublic 
buildings fronting or abutting upon Lafayette Park 
within its provisions. 
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Op GEorcETOWN AcT 


Public Law 808—81st Congress—H.R. 7670 
D.C. Code 5-801, 64 Stat. 903 


AN Act To regulate the height, exterior design, and 
construction of private and secmipublic buildings 
in the Georgetown area of the National Capital. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That there is hereby created in 
the District of Columbia a district known as “Old 
Georgetown” which is bounded on the east by Rock 
Creck and Potomac Parkway from the Potomac 
River to the north boundary of Dumbarton Oaks 
Park, on the north by the north boundary of Dum- 
barton Oaks Park, Whitehaven Street and White- 
haven Parkway to Thirty-fifth Stréet, south along 
the middle of Thirty-fifth Street to Reservoir Road, 
west along the middle of Reservoir Road to Arch- 
bold Parkway, on the west by Archbold Parkway 
from Reservoir Road to the Potomac River, on the 
south by the Potomac River to the Rock Creek 
Parkway. 

Sec. 2. In order to promote the general welfare 
and to preserve and protect the places and areas of 
historic interest, exterior architectural features and 
examples of the type of architecture used in the 


National Capital in its initial years, the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, before issuing 
any permit for the construction, alteration, recon- 
struction, or razing of any building within said 
Georgetown district described in section 1 shall refer. 
the plans to the National Commission of Fine Arts 
for a report as to the exterior architectural features, 

height, appearance, color, and texture of the ma- 
terials of exterior construction which is subject to 
public view from a public highway. The National 
Commission of Fine Arts shall report promptly to 
said Commissioners of the District of Columbia its 
recommendations, including such changes, if any, as 
in the judgment of the Commission are necessary 
and desirable to preserve the historic value of said 
Georgetown district. “The said Commissioners shall 

take such actions as in their judgment are right and 
proper in the circumstances: Provided, That, if the 
said Commission of Fine Arts fails to submit a 
report on such plans within forty-five days, its ap- 
proval thereof shall be assumed and a permit may 
be issued. 

Sec. 3. In carrying out the purpose of this Act, 
the Commission of’ Fine Arts is hereby authorized 
to appoint a committee of three architects, who shall 
serve as a board of review without expense to the 
United States and who shall advise the Commission 
of Fine Arts, in writing, regarding designs and 
plans referred to it. 

Src. 4. Said Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, with the aid of the National Park Service 
and of the National Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, shall make a survey of the “Old Georgetown” 
area for the use of the Commission of Fine Arts and 
of the building permit office of the District of 


Columbia, such survey to be made at a cost 
not exceeding $8,000, which amount is hereby 
authorized. 


Src. 5. Nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed as superseding or affecting in any manner 
any Act of Congress heretofore enacted relating to 
the alteration, repair, or demolition of insanitary 
or unsafe dwellings or other structures. 


Approved September 2 22, 1950. 
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American BatrtE MonumMeENts AcT 


Public Law 456—79th Congress—H.R. 6393 
36 U.S.C. 124, 60 Stat. 317 


An Act To amend the Act entitled “An Act for 
the creation of an American Battle Monuments 
Commission to erect suitable memorials com- 
. memorating the services of the American soldier 


in Europe, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 4, 1923, as amended, in order to extend 
the Commission’s authority to all areas in which 
our armed forces have operated during World 
War II, and for other purposes. 

* * & « e 


Src. 3. That before any design or material for 
memorials is accepted by the Commission, the same 
shall be~approved by the National Commission of 
Fine Arts. 

Approved June 26, 1946. 
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Nationa Capita, PLannineG Act OF 1952 


Public Law 592—82d Congress—H.R. 7502 
: 40 U.S.C. 72, 66 Stat. 781 


An Acr To amend the Act of June 6, 1924, as 
amended, relating to the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Under the provisions of the Act, approved July ro, 
1952, the National Capital Planning Commission 


- 


secks the advice “of the-Commission of Fine Arts 
in the selection of lands suitable for the development 
of the National Capital park, parkway, and play- 
ground system in the District of Columbia, and the 
States of Maryland and Virginia. 
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Public Law 263—85th Congress—H.R. 896 
10 U.S.C. 4594, 71 Stat. 589 


An: Act To amend title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army to furnish 
heraldic services. 


Under the provisions of the Act, approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1957, the Commission upon request ad- 
vises the Heraldic Branch, Quartermaster Corps, 
Department of the Army, upon merits of proposed 
designs for medals, insignia, seals, etc., prepared 
under the authority of the Act of August 26, 1957 
(10 U.S.C., 1958 ed., section 4594), which authorizes 
the Secretary of the Army to furnish heraldic services 
to the other departments and agencies of the 
Government. 


“And so, without creation of any power of legal 
compulsion, there was brought to the service of the 
Government the authority of competent opinion 
upon questions of art arising in the course of admin- 
istration, and widespread and habitual deference to. 
such an opinion has saved the Government and the 
community from God knows how many atrocities.” 


—Letter to Hon. 


Chas. Moore, dated 


April 22, 1935, from Hon. Elihu Root, 
who sponsored the enabling act in the 


Senate. 
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ScULPTORS 


Daniel Chester French, 1910-1915 
Herbert Adams, 1915-1920 

James E. Fraser, 1920-1925 
Lorado Taft, 1925-1929 

Adolph Weinman, 1929-1933 
Lee Lawrie, 1933-1937, 1945-1950 
Paul Manship, 1937~1941 

Ralph Stackpole, 1941-1945 
_Felix W. de Weldon, 1950-1963 
Theodore Roszak, 1963-1969 





PAINTERS 


Francis D. Millet, 1910-1912 
Edwin H. Blashfield, 1912-1916 
J. Alden Weir, 1916-1919 
William Sergeant Kendall, 1920-1921 
H. Siddons Mowbray, 1921-1928 
Ezra Winter, 1928-1933 
Eugene F. Savage, 1933-1941 
Henry V. Poor, 1941-1945 
Maurice Sterne, 1945-1950 
George Biddle, 1950-1955 
Emily Muir, 1955-1959 

Peter Hurd, 1959-1963 

William Walton, 1963- 


LAYMEN 


Charles Moore, 1910-1940 

Edward Bruce, 1940-1943 

David E. Finley, 1943-1963 

Aline B. Saarinen, 1963- 

John Walker, 1967— 
SECRETARIES 


Colonel Spencer Cosby, 1910-1913 
Captain U. S. Grant III, rg1o-1912 
Colonel William W. Harts, 1913-1917 
Colonel C. S. Ridley, 1917-1921 

Lt. Colonel C. O. Sherrill, 1921-1922 
H. P. Caemmerer, 1922-1954 

L. R. Wilson, 1954-1964 

C. H. Atherton, 1965- 


ADDRESS 


Room. 7000, Interior Department Building 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


- TELEPHONE 
343-5324 
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Members of the Commission 


CHAIRMEN 


Daniel H. Burnham, rg10-1g12 
Daniel Chester French, 1912-1915 
Charles Moore, 1915-1937 
Gilmore D. Clarke, 1937-1950 
David E. Finley, 1950-1963 
William Walton, 1963- 


ARCHITECTS 


Daniel H. Burnham, 1910-1912 
Thomas Hastings, 1910-1917 
Cass Gilbert, 1g10-1916 
Peirce Anderson, 1912-1916 
Charles A. Platt, 1916-1921 
William Mitchell Kendall, 1916-1921 
John Russell Pope, 1917-1922 
Louis Ayres, 1921-1925 
Henry Bacon, 1921-1924 
Milton B. Medary, Jr., 1922-1927 
William “Adams Delano, 1924-1928 
Abram Garfield, 1925-1930 
Benjamin W. Morris, 1927-1931 
John W. Cross, 1928-1933 
John L. Mauran, 1930-1933 
Egerton Swartwout, 1931-1936 
John Mead Howells, 1933-1937 
Charles A. Coolidge, 1933-1936 
Charles L. Borie, Jr., 1936-1940 
Henry R. Shepley, 1936-1940 
William F. Lamb, 1937-1945 
Paul P. Cret, 1940-1945 
John A. Holabird, 1940-1945 
William T. Aldrich, 1945-1950 
L. Andrew Reinhard, 1945-1950 
Frederick V. Murphy, 1945-1950 
Joseph Hudnut, 1950-1955 
Edward F. Neild, Sr., 1950-1955 
Pictro Belluschi, 1950-1955 
Wallace K. Harrison, 1955-1959 
Douglas W. Orr, 1955-1963 
William G. Perry, 1955-1963 
Ralph Walker, 1959-1963 

_ Gordon Bunshaft, 1963- 
Burnham Kelly, 1963-1967 
John Carl Warnecke, 1963-1967 
Chloethiel W. Smith, 1967-— 


_Kevin Roche, 1969- 





Frederick Law Olmsted, 1910-1918 
' James L. Greenleaf, 1918-1927 

Ferruccio Vitale, 1927-1932 

Gilmore-D. Clarke, 1932-1950 

Elbert Peets, 1950-1958 

Michael Rapuano, 1958-1962 

Hideo Sasaki, 1962- 
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SINCERE THANKS to the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of the Mint and Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, to whom this bank is indebted for invaluable assist- 
ance in presenting accurate information in this booklet. 


October 1969 
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ev urrency and coin in circulation 


(Does not include money held by the U.S. Treasury and 
Federal Reserve Banks) 


Do you realize how much the amount of currency and coin 
in circulation has increased over the years? From the figures 
below, taken from the Monthly Circulation Statements pub- 
lished by the Treasury Department, you can see that we are 
using more and more money in our economic system. 


Amount in Amount 

Date S Circulation Per Capita 
Jan. 1, 1879 $ 816,266,721 $ 16.76 
June 30, 1914 3,459,434,174 34.80 
June 30, 1920 5,698,214,612 53.18 
June 30, 1920 4,521,987,962 36.74 

June 30, 1940 7,847,501,324 59.40 | 
June 30, 1950 27,158,290,042 179.63 
June 30, 1960 32,064,619,064 177.47 
June 30, 1969 50,936,026,370 250.65 





Of further interest are the amounts of various denomina- 
tions making up the totals. As of June 30, 1969, for example, 
$1 bills in circulation totaled $1,988,629,426, standard silver 
dollars totaled $481,688,357, and fractional coin came to 
$5,308,224 ,400. 

The largest dollar amount for any one denomination was 
the $20 bills—S16,531,247,464*. Next largest was the total 
for $100 bills—$10,259,197,250*. The total for $100 bills in 


*How can the total amount of a given denomination end ina figure not 
evenly divisible by that denomination? The answer is that mutilated cur- 
rency ts not always redeemable by the Treasury at its full face value. Prior 
fo 1889, mutilated currency was sometimes redeemed at discounts of 10%, 
20%, and so on, depending on the size of the fragments presented. Thus 
@ portion of a $20 note might have been redeemed for $16, and the remain- 
ing $4 would be considered still in circulation. (See p.ll for current 
redemption practices.) 
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‘circulation was more than the total amount of currency and 
coin in circulation on June 30, 1940. The total for all de- 
nominations of coin in circulation was more than the total 
amount of both paper money and coin combined in circula- 
tion on June 30, 19380. 


> (FD 
Ge urrent types of U.S. paper money 


Issued in the $100 denomination only. Formerly issued in 
the $1, $2, and 85 denominations. Just a few of the $1 notes 
were issued, and they disappeared from gencral circulation 
many years ago. The $2 denomination was discontinued in 
1966, and the $5 was discontinucd in 1968. U.S. Notes make 
up only a small part of the paper money circulating in this 


~ scountry. The $100 denomination appeared in 1969, although 


marked Series 1966. 
The Treasury Seal and serial number are RED. 


Issued in denominations of $1, $5, $10, $20, $50, and $100. 
Formerly issued in denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10,000. The printing of Federal Reserve Notes in denomi- 
nations of $500 and larger was discontinued by action of 
the Board of Governors of the I°ederal Reserve System on 
December 27, 1945, because of insufficient demand for them. 
The Federal Reserve Banks continued to issue remaining 
supplies of these large denomination notes, however, until 
July 14, 1969, when their issuance was finally terminated. 

Federal Reserve Notes are fully backed by collateral which 
may consist of Gold Certificates, Government securities, or 
high-grade, short-term commercial paper. Federal Reserve 
Notes make up over 99% of the total dollar amount of paper 
money in general circulation in the United States today. 

The Treasury Seal and the serial number are GREEN. 

The United States is divided into 12 Federal Reserve 
Districts, in each of which is a Federal Reserve Bank. 
Altogether the 12 Banks have 24 Branches. Each District 
is designated by a number and the corresponding letter of 
the alphabet. The District numbers, the cities in which the 
12 Banks are located, and the letter symbols are: 


1 Boston oe 7 Chicago G 


2 New York B 8 St. Louis 

3 Philadelphia C iS) Minneapolis | 
4 Cleveland D 10 Kansas City J 
5 Richmond E 11 Dallas K 
6 Atlanta F 12 San Francisco o 
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Seal and the name of the Bank inside the circle. 


The Federal Reserve Banks issue their own Federal Re- 
serve Notes according to the need in their regions. You can 
easily tell which Federal Reserve Bank issued a particular 
note by looking at the Bank Seal, printed in black at the 
left of the portrait and showing the name of the Bank in the 
circle; the letter corresponding to the District number stands 
in the center of the Seal. The District number appears on 
both ends of the face of the note above and below the center 
area just inside the engraved border. 

For example: The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta is 
headquarters for the Sixth District. Notes issued by that 
Bank, therefore, carry the sixth letter of the alphabet, F, in 
the center of the Bank Seal. The New York Bank is head- 
quarters for the Second District, and on notes issued by that 
Bank, the second letter, B, appears in the Seal. 


"El ypes no longer issued 


Other types of paper money that have circulated in our 
nation within comparatively recent times include National 
Currency, Gold Certificates, and, most recently, Silver Cer- 
tificates. Silver Certificates were issued in the $1, $5, and $10 
denominations, and accounted for virtually all of the $1 notes 
in circulation until November 26, 1963, when the first $1 
Federal Reserve Notes were issued. 

Although no longer exchangeable for silver, Silver Certifi- 
cates continue to be as “spendable” as ever and are exchange- 
able at full face value for other types of U.S. paper money 
or coin. They are, however, being retired from circulation as 
they are received by Federal Reserve Banks. Almost none 
remain in general circulation. 
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savings stamps. 


Denomination 
$ 1 
$ 2 
$ 5 
$ 10 
Subic 20s 
$ 50 
$ 100 
$ 500 

. $ 1,000 
$ 5,000 
$10,000 
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' All United States currency is produced in Washington, 
D.C., by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, which also 
designs, engraves, and prints official items such as Govern- 
ment bonds and postage, internal revenue, customs, and 


Highly skilled engravers cut the designs for the various 
pieces of currency into steel, from which printing plates are 
made. For security reasons, each artist is responsible for only 
a certain section of the design. Every feature, such as the 
portrait, lettering, and scroll work, however, is carefully 
executed so as to be distinct in every detail. 

The Bureau takes all possible precautionary measures 
against counterfeiting. It uses, for example, specially pro- 
duced paper and ink that are extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to reproduce. Nevertheless, the American people 
lose large sums of money each year by accepting counterfeit 
or “bogus” bills. For your protection, learn the main features 
of money described in this booklet. 


SIZE Until July 1929, our currertcy was 7.42 inches by 3.13 
inches, now described as the “old, large-size” or “blanket” 
bills. Currency printed since 1929 is 6.14 by 2.61 inches, a 
size easier to handle and Jess expensive to produce. 


PORTRAITS Pictured on the face of our currency are deceased, distin- 

AND guished American statesmen. The reverse shows famous 

c) EMBLEMS buildings or monuments or numeral emblems. Portraits and 
emblems appearing on the various denominations are: 


Face Reverse 
Washington Ornate One and U. S. Seal 
Jefferson Monticello 
Lincoln Lincoln Memorial 
Hamilton U. S. Treasury 
Jackson White House 
Grant U.S. Capitol i 
Franklin Independence Hall 
NMicKinley Ornate Five Hundred 
Cleveland Ornate One Thousanti 
Madison Ornate Five Thousand 
Chase Ornate Ten Thousand 


Bank tellers and others who know how to handle currency 
use the portrait in assembling and counting it. They assem- 
°5e ble each denomination separately and uniformly—-FACE UP 
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and TOP UP. In arranging $1 bills, which bear the portrait 


of Washington, for example, they do not turn our first presi- 
dent’s face down or stand him on his head; rather they as- 
semble the bills so that they are looking Washington in the 
eye. Handling the money in this orderly way greatly in- 
creases their skill in sorting and counting money and in 
detecting counterfeit and altered notes. All Reserve Banks 
require commercial banks to arrange their currency for de- 
posit in this way. 


The serial number appears in two places on the face of all 
United States currency—in the upper right and lower left 
portions. Serial numbers on all currency now in common 
use are always in eight digits. They also have a prefix letter 
and suffix letter, unless they are star notes (see p. 7). The 

‘letters are considered a part of the number. Thus on United 
States Notes, the first note in a new series will have the 
serial number A 00000001 A, and the second A 00000002 A, 
and so on. 

On Federal Reserve Notes, the letter in front of the serial 
number (the prefix letter) corresponds to that in the Bank 
Seal. Notes issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
are Sixth District notes and the letter preceding the serial 
number is the sixth letter of the alphabet—F. 

No two notes of the same kind, denomination, and series 
have the same serial number, a fact that can be important in 
detecting counterfeit notes, since counterfeiters usually make 
large batches of a particular note bearing the same serial 
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number. A counterfeiter would have a difficult time getting 
automatic eight-digit numbering equipment without arous- 
ing some suspicion about his purpose. To number the notes 
individually and in sequence, therefore, the counterfeiter 
would have to set type for the numbers and change it manual- 
ly with each impression—a tedious, time-consuming, ex- 
pensive operation. 


If a note is damaged in the process of printing, it is re- 
placed with a “star” note. Star notes are made up with inde- 
pendent runs of serial numbers and are exactly like the notes 
they replace, except that a star is substituted for one of the 
serial letters. On United States Notes, the star takes the 
place of the prefix letter; on Federal Reserve Notes, it takes 
the place of the suffix letter. The serial number on a star 
U. S. Note might look like this: * 00000003 B. Or like this 
on a Federal Reserve Note: F 00000004 *. 


All our currency bears a series identification: It is found 
at the right of the portrait near the signature of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and shows the year the.design was first used 
on a note. Sometimes a slight change is made in the design, 
however, that does not constitute a new design or require a 
completely new engraving plate. In such a case the series 
year remains the same, but a letter is added to indicate that 
the design differs a little from previous printings of the 
particular issue. An example of a minor change might be in 
the signatures in the event of a change in the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury or Treasurer of the United States. 
The number of minor changes is shown by the appropriate 
letter of the alphabet. Series 1935C, for example, means 
that the particular design has been changed slightly on 
three different occasions. 


The small capital letter that appears on the face of paper 
currency in the upper left-hand area and again in the lower 
right-hand corner is the Check Letter. (If the note has been 
printed on one of the Bureau’s newer presses that print 32 
notes to a sheet, Series 1957 and 1963, the letter in the upper 
left-hand area will be followed by a quadrant number.) These 
letters indicate the position of the note on the printing plate. 

The number to the right of the Check Letter in the lower 
right-hand corner of the face of a note is the Plate Check 
Number, indicating the plate from which the note was 
printed. In the diagram on the opposite page, for example, 
the Plate Check Number 46 indicates this was the 46th plate 
made for that class, denomination, and series of note. The 
back Plate Check Number appears on the reverse, or green 
side, of a note in the lower right-hand position just inside the 
ornamental border. 
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GREAT 
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UNITED 
STATES 











The Great Seal of the United States was first placed on the 
Series 1935 $1 Silver Certificates. Subsequently, it appeared 
on the Series 1957 $1 Silver Certificates and the Series 1963 
$1 Federal Reserve Notes. It is on the reverse (green) side. 

In 1776, the.Continental Congress appointed Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and John Adams to arrange for 
the -preparation of a seal for the United States of America. 
This committee and two other committees labored over the 
design for six years. Finally, the third committee enlisted 
the aid of William Barton, M. A., the son of a Philadelphia 
Episcopal clergyman and an authority on heraldry. Mr. 
Barton created two designs, one of which was assembled and 
simplified by Charles Thompson, Secretary of Congress, and 
presented to Congress with descriptions and explanations. 
Congress adopted the design in 1782. 

The face of the Seal, on the right-hand side of the $1 bill. 
shows the American bald eagle with wings and claws out- 
stretched. Above the eagle’s head is a “glory” containing 13 
stars. The eagle’s breast holds a shield with 13 stripes—the 
first idea of a united nation. The right claws hold an olive 
branch with 13 leaves, representing peace, and the left a 
bundle of 13 arrows, symbolizing war; the head of the eagle 
is turned toward the olives, indicating a desire for peace, 
even during war. The words and symbols in “13's” represent 
the original 13 states. 

The top of the shield represents Congress, free elections, 
representative democracy, and justice. Heraldry authorities 
hold that the head of the bald eagle represents the Executive 
Branch. The nine tail feathers represent the Judiciary. The 
Latin motto on a ribbon held in the beak of the eagle, E Pluri- 
bus Unum (13 letters), means “Out of Many, One.” 

On the back of the Seal is an unfinished pyramid, a symbol 
of material strength and enduring foundation for future 
growth and a goal of perfection. Above the pyramid is a 
“glory” or burst of light with an eye inside a triangle, refer- 
ring to the eternal eye of God, and placing the spiritual 
above the material. At the top and around the edge, in Latin, 
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“IN GOD 
WE TRUST” 
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is the 13-letter motto Annuit Coeptis, meaning “He Has 
Favored Our Undertakings.” The base of the pyramid bears 
the numerals A,DCCLXXVI, or 1776, and below is the motto 
Novus Ordo Seclorum or “A New Order of the Ages.” 


This motto first appeared on a coin of the United States in 
1864 because of high religious sentiment during the Civil 
War. Salmon P. Chase, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
authorized it after receiving a number of appeals from devout 
citizens urging that the Deity be recognized suitably on our 
coins in a form similar to that other nations used on money. 

The first coin to carry the motto was the two-cent piece. 
In 1866, it appeared on the nickel, quarter, half, and silver 
dollar, and on the $5, $10, and $20 gold pieces. In 1883, it 
was dropped from the nickel. It was added to the cent in 
1909, to the dime in 1916, and it reappeared on the nickel 
in 1938. 

Public Law 140, approved by the President on July 11, 
1955, provided that “at such time as new dies for the print- 
ing of currency are adopted in connection with the current 
program of the Treasury Department to incrcase the capacity 
of presses utilized by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
the dies shall bear, at such place or places thereon as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may determine to be appropriate 
the inscription ‘In God We Trust,’ and thereafter this inscrip- 
tion shall appear on all United States currency and coins.” 

The first notes to bear this inscription were the $1 Silver 
Certificates, Series 1957, first circulated on October 1, 1957. 
(Notes of Series 1935G and 1935H, which also bear the 
motio, actually appeared later.) The last notes to have the 
motto included in the back design were the $50 and $100 
Federal Reserve Notes, Series 1963A. 

All denominations of both paper money and coin now 
being issued bear the motto. 


E-dow money gets into circulation — 


The Treasury ships new paper money and coins to the 
Federal Reserve Banks; the Banks pay it out to commercial 
banks; finally the money gets into the eager hands of the 
public. Once people spend it at department stores, grocery 
stores, and elsewhere, the money is redeposited in commercial 
banks. When the banks find they have too much on hand, 
they return excess amounts to the “Fed.” Look at the chart 
on the following page and follow the path of money from the 
Treasury through the Reserve Banks and the commercial 
banks to the public and back again. 
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i\¢ hen money wears out 


Like any other commodity, money wears out from hand- 
ling and is sometimes accidentally damaged or destroyed. 
The average life of a $1 bill, for example, is about 17 or 18 
months. Larger denominations usually last longer, since they 
don’t circulate as often as the $1 bill. The Treasury asks the 
banks to send old, worn, torn, or soiled money to it or to a 
Federal Reserve Bank to be exchanged for new. 

As the Federal Reserve Banks receive money from com- 
mercial banks, they count and sort it according to “fit”? and 
“unfit” and store the fit (reusable), money in their vaults 
until it gocs out again through the commercial banking sys- 
tem as it is needed. Currency and coin that is unfit (not re- 
usable) is retired. 

The retired, unfit currency is then cancelled, verified, and 
destroyed. Unfit $1, $5, $10, $20, $50, and $100 Federal Re- 
serve Notes are destroyed at the Federal Reserve Banks, as 
are all Silver Certificates and unfit U.S. Notes. Federal Re- 
serve Notes of $500 and higher denominations are cut in half 
lengthwise after being cancelled, and their lower halves are 
shipped to the Treasury Department in Washington, D.C., 
for verification and destruction. When the Treasury notifies 
the sending Reserve Bank that the lower halves have been 
destroyed, the Reserve Bank then incinerates the correspond- 
ing upper halves. The Treasury and the Reserve Banks exer- 
cise great care and caution in destroying wornout notes. 

Damaged and worn coins are returned to the Mint for 
melting and making new coins. 


sedemption of damaged money 





The Treasury itself makes the final determination as to 
redemption value of mutilated currency, that is, fragments 
or portions of partially destroyed paper money. 

Three-fifths or more of a damaged bill, for instance, will be 
redeemed at full face value. Less than three-fifths, but clearly 
more than two-fifths, will be redeemed at one-half of face 
value and only by the Treasurer. Fragments not more than 
two-fifths are not exchangeable unless accompanied by satis- 
factory proof that the missing portions have been totally de- 
stroyed. This proof should be in the form of an affidavit from 
the owner (or from others who know the facts) stating all 
details regarding the ownership of the notes and the cause 
and manner of their destruction. 

Take or send damaged bills to a commercial bank, a 
Federal Reserve Bank, or to the Currency Redemption Di- 


eJ1+ _ vision, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 20220. 
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Counterte 
Sr ounterfeit currency 


Can you spot a counterfeit? Perhaps the suggestions be- 
low, from the U.S. Secret Service, will show you how it’s 


done. 


1. STUDY genuine currency. Get familiar with workmanship 
and look closely at these features: 


PORTRAIT 


Genuine 
Stands out sharply from back- 
ground. Eyes appear lifelike. 


Background is a fine screen of 
regular, unbroken lines. 


Counterfeit 
May merge with background. 
Eyes, etc., may be dull or 
smudgy. Background may be 
dark, with some irregular and 
broken lines. Face may seem 
unnaturally white. 





SEAL 





Genuine 
Saw-tooth points around rim are 
even and sharp. 


Counterfeit 


Saw-tooth points may be un- 
even, blunt, or broken. 





SERIAL NUMBERS 





Genuine 


Figures are firmly and evenly 
printed, well spaced. On Fed- 
eral Reserve Notes, prefix letter 
always agrees with District letter 
in seal. 


Counterfeit 
May be out of line, poorly 
Spaced, printed too light or too 
dark. Prefix letter may not agree 
with District letter in seal. 


ee ee A eet wee eee LR a oe es 
PAPER 


Genuine 


Paper is very high quality. Small 
red and blue threads are in it, 
but may not be visible if the 
bill is badly worn or dirty. 


Counterfeit 


Paper may. feel - different, or 
may be whiter than genuine 
paper. Threads may be imitated 
by fine red and blue lines made 
by a pen. 


—————— eee 


2. RUBBING a bill on a piece of paper is not a good test. 
Ink can be rubbed off genuine as well as counterfeit notes. 


3. CONSULT an experienced money-handler if in doubt—a 


bank teller, for example. 


4. - YOU GET A COUNTERFEIT BILL . 
. Write your name and the date on ‘the back of it, so 


you can identify it later. 


b. Write down all the details about how you got it: WHO 
gave it to you? WHERE did you get it? WHEN did you 


get it? 


c. Contact the nearest U. S. Secret Service office, the 
local police, a commercial bank, or any Federal Reserve 


Bank. 


Anyone convicted of passing a counterfeit may be fined as 
much as $5,000 or imprisoned for up to 15 years, or both. 
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UD nited States she 


Our coins and coinage have changed many times since 
the Coinage Act of 1792, which adopted the dollar as our 
standard monetary unit and established the country’s first 
Mint—at Philadelphia. Silver dollars have been minted and 
issued at various times since 1794, but coinage of this 
denomination was discontinued in 1935. Although large quan- 
tities of half-dollars have been minted in recent years, and 
despite the fact that their production continues at a high 
rate, most are at least teraporarily out of circulation. Lately, 
however, there have been somie indications that this situation 
may be changing: Faced with growing evidence that there 
is no actual scarcity of halves, hoarders seem to be beginning 
to put them back into circulation. Other denominations in 
common use today are the twenty-five-cent, ten-cent, five-cent, 
and one-cent pieces, more familiarly known as the quarter, 
dime, nickel, and penny. 

Denominations used in this country in the past were the 
half-cent, two-cent, three-cent, and twenty-cent pieces. At one 
time, the Mint issued a small silver coin called a half-dime. 
Gold coins in denominations of $1, $2.50 (‘Quarter Eagle’), 
$3, $5 (“Half Eagle’), $10 (“Eagle”), and $20 (“Double 
Eagle”) were also used from 1795 until 1933. During the 
Civil War, widespread hoarding of coin led to the issuance 
of paper money in three-cent, five-cent, ten-cent, fifteen-cent, 
twenty-five cent, and fifty-cent denominations to substitute 
for metallic coins. These fractional currency notes became 
known as “shinplasters.” 


The Bureau of the Mint, also known simply as the Mint, 
is a division of the Treasury Department and is headed by 
the Director of the Mint, whose offices are in Washington, 


‘D.C. The Philadelphia Mint has been in continuous opera- 


tion since it first began striking coins not long after it was au- 
thorized in 1792. It is to move into a modern and highly 
efficient new plant in the late summer of 1969. 

Branch mints still in operation today are the Denver Mint, 
which was authorized in 1862 (although it did not begin its 
coinage operations until 1906), and the San Francisco Mint, 
which opened in 1854. The San Francisco Mint discontinued 
its coinage operations in 1955. It resumed them on a limited 
basis in 1965, now officially known as an Assay Office. In addi- 
tion to its regular coin production, it now produces Uncircu- 
lated Coin Sets and Proof Sets for collectors. Proof Coins are 
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very carefully produced coins of nearly gemlike brilliance. 
Plans anticipate utilization of San [Francisco capacity for 
foreign as well as domestic coinage for as long as the demand 
for coins dictates, and sound economic judgment indicates. 

In the past, Branch mints have also been operated at 
Carson City, Nevada, Charlotie, North Carolina, Dahlonega, 
Georgia, and New Orleans, Louisiana. The Carson City Mint 
was in use from 1870 through 1893. Those at Charlotte, 
Dahlonega, and New Orleans began operations in 1838. The 
Charlotte and Dahlonega Mints produced only gold coins, 
and their operations were suspended in 1861 because of the 
Civil War. Neither reopened. The New Orleans Mint was 
seized in 1861 by the Confederacy and operated for a time 
as a Confederate mint. It was reopened in 1879 by the 
Federal Government and coinage operations were carried on 
until 1909, when they were finally discontinued. 


. 


Selection of designs for our coins is made by the Director 
of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, although Congress may prescribe a coin design. The 
design of a coin may not be changed oftener than every 25 
years unless Congress determines otherwise. In December 
1963, for example, the 88th Congress authorized production 
of a new 50-cent coin to show the portrait of the late Presi- 
dent John Fitzgerald Kennedy. The minting began in 1964 
and will continue for at least 25 years, unless Congress makes 
another change. The obverse of that coin shows the portrait 
of President Kennedy and the reverse has as a central motif 
an adaptation of the Seal of the President of the United 
States. The design it replaced had not been in use for 25 
years, but Congress authorized the early change as a me- 
morial to the late chief executive of the nation. 

Other coin designs that carry the portrait of an individual 
include the Benjamin Franklin 50-cent piece released in 
1948 and discontinued in 1963 by the new law authorizing 
the Kennedy half, the Lincoln one-cent piece adopted in 
1909, the five-cent piece honoring Jefferson adopted in 1938, 
the 25-cent piece with Washington's profile first minted in 
1932, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt dime introduced in 
1946. 


Commemorative coins, as the term implies, commemorate 
an anniversary or historical event, usually at the local level. 
They are authorized for worthy causes by special acis of 
Congress, manufactured in limited quantities, and sold at 
a profit by private organizations sponsoring the issues. 

The first commemorative coin was minted in 1892 as a 
means of helping finance the World’s Columbian Exposition 
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& in Chicago. Congress appropriated two and a half million 
Ra dollars for half dollars to be issued as a souvenir of the 


Exposition, but since twice that amount was needed, it was 
decided to sell the coins at a premium—double their face 
value. It worked. The coins brought five million dollars. 

Since that time, 52 commemorative coins have been issued, 
but, because they sell at a premium, not many are circulated 
as regular coin. 

In recent years, several commemorative coin bills have 
been introduced but Congress has not passed them. 


p THE The penny—more properly called the cent—is currently 
PENNY made of an alloy of 95 percent copper and 5 percent zinc. 
AND ‘The nickel is made of an alloy containing 75 percent copper 
NICKEL and 25 percent nickel. A diagram of the various steps in the 
minting of cents appears on the inside of the back cover. The 

minting of nickels is essentially the same. 


DIMES, The Coinage Act of 1965 authorized a basic change in the 
QUARTERS, composition of dimes, quarters, and half dollars. Formerly, 
HALVES these coins contained 90% silver. Because of a growing 
world-wide silver shortage, it became necessary for the United 
States to reduce the silver content of its coins drastically. 
To do this, silver was eliminated from the dime and quarter, 

and the silver content of the half was reduced to 402%. 

The minting of the new “clad” dimes, quarters, and halves 
is much the same as that of cents and nickels, except that 
the strip from which the blanks or planchets are punched 

i consists of three layers permanently bonded together. The 
: preparation of this strip and the salvaging of the scrap are, 
obviously, somewhat more complicated procedures than those 
shown in the diagram on the inside of the back cover. 

The strip used for the new dimes and quarters consists of 
a copper core faced or “clad” by layers of the same alloy 
that is used for nickels—75% copper and 25% nickel. 

The strip used for the new halves consists of a core con- 
taining about 21% silver and 79% copper clad by layers 
containing 80% silver and 20% copper. The coin has an 
overall silver content of 40%. 





25% 21% -({ 80% 
Nickel pe é ; Silver “ Silver 
‘ 75% peeSereraor oEr 79% { = 20% 
Copper Copper {Copper 
156 Cross-section of planchet Cross-section of planchet 
for dime or quarter for half-dollar 
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The clad coins retain the designs used on their predeces- 
sors. All clad coins minted bore the 1965 date until August 
1, 1966, at which time production of coins bearing the 1966 
date was begun and the practice of dating coins in the year of 
their manufacture was resumed. 

The composition of clad coins is such that they duplicate 
the electrical properties of the old 90% silver coins and thus 
can be used interchangeably with them in coin-operated ma- 
chines. The silverless coins are 9.3% lighter than their 90% 
silver counterparts. 


The Coinage Act of 1965 specified that no mint marks 
would be authorized for five years. Late in 1967, however, 
Congress ‘authorized an early resumption of their use, and 
they reappeared on our regular coinage in 1968. 


The first step in the minting of coins is the production of 
strips of the appropriate alloys of the proper thickness. The 
production of strips and subsequent operations in the mint- 
ing of cents are diagrammed on the inside of the back cover. 
The production of strips for nickels is the same, except that 
the metals melted together in the crucible are copper and 
nickel in the proportions of 75 to 25. In the case of strips for 


clad dimes, quarters, and halves, the three layers are pro- + 
duced separately, then fused together. The strips are then 


fed into blanking presses. These presses cut round blanks 
(planchets) of the approximate size of the finished coin. The 
blanks are run through annealing furnaces to soften them; 
next through tumbling barrels or rotating cylinders contain- 
ing chemical solutions which clean and burnish the metal; 
then they are washed and put into drying machines. 

The blanks then go to the milling or “upsetting” ma- 
chines, which produce the raised or “upset” rim. 

Next is the important operation of the stamping or coining 
press. The blank is held firmly in place by a ring, or collar, 
as it is struck under pressure varying from 40 tons for one- 
cent pieces to 170 tons for silver dollars. Upper and lower 
dies stamp the design on both sides of the coin at the same 
time. Grooves inside the ring holding the blank form the 
“reeding” or ridges on the rim of the finished coin. 

The productive capacity of the Mints has been greatly 
expanded in recent years, and will expand further when the 
new Philadelphia facility begins operations. This fact, plus 


the large existing stocks of coins, indicates there is virtually — 


no chance of a coin shortage in the foreseeable future. 
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BUREAU OF THE MINT 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY| 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BUREAU OF THE MINT 


The Act of April 2, 1792, provided for gold, silver and copper coinage; 
and, also created the first United States Mint in the City of Philadelphia, which 
was then the Nation's Capital. President Washington placed the operation under 
the supervision of the Secretary of State where it remained until 1799, when the 
Mint became an independent agency reporting directly to the President. Sub- 
sequent legislation set up branch mints, assay offices, and fixed public depository 
functions upon such establishments. The Coinage Act of 1873 put all mint and 
assay office activities under the newly-organized Bureau of the Mint in the 
Department of the Treasury. 


The Bureau of the Mint manufactures and distributes all domestic coins; 
safeguards the Government's holdings of monetary metals; and acquires gold and 
silver bullion. Other activities concern the refining of gold and silver; coinage 
for foreign governments; the manufacture of medals for the armed services and 
others; the manufacture of coinage dies and platinum assay utensils; special 
assays of bullion and ores submitted for analyses; and the manufacture and sale 
to the public of medals of historic interest. 


The Director of the Mint is appointed,by the President, with the consent 
of the Senate, for a five-year term, and is responsible for all the gold and silver 
assets of the Government in the custody of the Mint. 


The Bureau of the Mint reports annually to the Secretary of the Treasury 
on Mint operations for the fiscal year. The annual report includes estimates of 
domestic and foreign production of gold and silver, as well as monetary statistics 
pertaining to the United States and to most of the countries of the world. 


PRESENT MINT INSTITUTIONS 


Philadelphia Mint 


The Act passed on April 2, 1792, established the United States Mint. As 
a result, a plot of ground was purchased in Philadelphia, located on the east side 
of Seventh Street, below Arch Street, This was the first public building to be 
erected by the Government of the fledgling United States. For forty years the 


Federal Government continued to use the building on Seventh Street as the National 
Mint. 


The guards are most essential in the Mints elaborate security system. 


In the past, as now, security precautions were very important. In 1793, the sum 


of $3.00 was paid for a watch dog to protect ''Ye Olde Mint, '' as the building was 
then designated on the exterior. The first dog, named Nero, was a savage one 
which accompanied the watchman on his hourly rounds. The watchman, armed 
with a dirk and pistol, in making his roynds would ring a bell at regular intervals 
in order that the populace of Philadelphia might know that the Mint was still safe. 


aN 


The Mint Story - 2 


Food for the dog was considered an essential expense of the Mint, the same as 
hay and other food was considered essential for the horses which provided power 
for operating the Mint machinery in those days. 


On the fourth of July 1829, the cornerstone was laid for a new Mint on 
the northwest corner of Chestnut and Juniper Streets, at a cost of $291, 000. 
For over seventy years this building was used as the Philadelphia Mint. 


The present Mint building on Spring Garden Street between l6th and 17th 
Streets, built in 1900, covers a ground area of 58,000 square feet. The exterior 
of the building is of Maine Granite and faces a street on each of the four sides. 
The main entrance is on Spring Garden Street. 


The front portion of the building is three stories high above the basement 
and terraces. The rear portion is one story lower than the front but owing to the 
slope of the ground, the basement here is almost entirely above ground, which 
gives three clear stories to this portion too. 


The lobby, reached by the Spring Garden Street entrance, is finished 
with strongly-veined Italian marble walls and vaulted mosaic ceilings. The 
panels, formed by mosaics illustrating the ancient methods and processes of 
coinage. These mosaics form one of the most beautiful and expressive features 
in the building. The ceilings are covered with a solid mosaic of gold - each unit 
being a piece of glass backed with gold. 


To the right on entering the lobby is the Visitors' Waiting Room, Broad 
vaulted corridors extend east and west from the lobby, giving access to the first 
ficor. Directly opposite the entrance is the main staircase. At the first landing, 
halfway between the first and second floors, is the main entrance to the Numis- 
matic Room. This room is situated on a mezzanine floor and arranged for the 
exhibition of medals and historical items. It gives access to a corridor from 
which the visitors can look down into the workrooms and watch the operations of 
minting being conducted without disturbing the employees. 


In addition to the Administrative Staff Offices, there are the Melting and 
Refining Division and the Coining Division. There is also an Engraving Division 
where all dies, coinage and medal, are manufactured for the Mint Service. 


Construction began on a new Mint in Philadelphia at Independence Mall 
in October of 1965. The scheduled time of completion is in the spring of 1968. 

' The structure covers three city blocks and contains about 525,000 square feet 
of space for coinage operations and supporting activities. It will house the most 
modern technological coinage equiprnent, am will be the largest as well as the 
most advanced Mint in the world. Facilities will include provision for 2500 
visitors per hour, who may view all the operations from a glass-enclosed, 
elevated gallery. Ri ee ee ; 
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The Mint Story - 3 


Denver Mint 


Gold was first discovered in 1858 in what is now the State of Colorado, 
on the Platte River, near the City of Denver. For some years mining in Colorado 
was chiefly from placer claims which were deposits formed by water currents in 
river beds. Lode gold was found, however, near present Central City, Colorado, 
on May 6, 1859, and other discoveries followed. 


When the California Gold Rush of '49 lost its impetus with the declining 
production of mines in California, miners turned their attention to Denver City 
where, within a few years, a small village of cottonwood log cabins began to 
emerge. This town became an 'outfitting'' point for miners. Recognizing a 
need for a circulating medium, much as necessity is the mother of invention, 
several firms in Colorado organized themselves as privatemints. They melted 
"raw'' gold in the form of dust and nuggets, ail of which contained an appreciable 
amount of silver, and formed it into what are now known as Pikes Peak coins. 
These were much like some of the gold coins struck privately in California some 
years previously. 


The Congress, in January, 1862, received a proposal from the Treasury 
Department that a branch mint be established at Denver, Colorado, for gold 
coinage. As indicative of the need they were informed that in the two preceding 
years the private mint of Clark, Gruber and Co. had turned out gold coins to the 
extent of $120,000. The Government bought the Clark-Gruber plant in the fall of 
1862, for the sum of $25, 000. 


In the early days of Denver, when Indian raids were anticipated, the Mint 
building was used as a place of refuge for women and children, it being the 
town's most substantial structure. ''The hostility of the Indian tribes along the 
routes, .. .'' was one of the reasons given by the Director of the Mint for the 
Denver plant not being able to assume its position as a Branch Mint. 


Not to achieve its destiny as a Mint until some years later, the Denver 
Mint opened its doors in September, 1863 as an Assay Office. Its activities were 
restricted to melting and stamping bullion brought in by miners without refining. 
Under the regulations which were prescribed, the Mint was to accomplish this 
task ''within a day or an hour" after it was received. The bars were to be 
stamped as to the ''fineness'' (amount of gold and silver contained) and weight. 
Also stamped on the bars was a device bearing the American eagle and around 
it the words "'U. S. Branch Mint, Denver." 


By 1867 the miners had exhausted, toa large extent, the rich beds of 
placer gold appearing in the streams, and the Assay Office at Denver had little 
business while miners turned their attention to "lode" mining, uncovering under- 
ground veins of ores having a high percentage of gold and silver. It was found, 
however, that to crush and pulverize these ores and to extract the precious 


‘{"\metals required complicated apparatus.and skilled labor, as well as rail trans- 
portation, all of which was lacking to a'large extent. 
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The Mint Story - 5 


Heartbroken as they were to see the Union Pacific railroad pass them 
to the North, a courageous group of Colorado citizens banded together. Through 
their enterprise a rail line was built in 1870 which connected Denver with 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, tying them in with the economic life of the nation, from 
coast to coast. 


In the late nineteenth century Colorado felt the effect of an acceleration 
in silver mining because of Government purchasing programs. When they were 
terminated, the abrupt reduction in silver output was offset by the rise of the 
great gold camp at Cripple Creek, Colorado. 


The Clark-Gruber plant which the Government had used continuously 
began to deteriorate and in 1877 was reported as being so dilapidated as to be con- 
sidered unsafe. . 


Hopes for a branch mint status were again kindled, when on February 20, 
1895 the Cmgress provided for the establishment of a Mint at Denver for the coinage 
of gold and silver. A $500,000 appropriation By the Congress provided that until 
it could become a Mint in accordance with law it would have to operate as an Assay 
Office. 


On April 22, 1896, a site was purchased ata cost of about $60,000. In the 
meantime, the deposit activity at the Denver Mint stepped up considerably. The 
source of the deposits was principally the mines of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado 
and Utah. In 1895 the aggregate value of gold and silver deposited annually was in 
excess of $5.6 million. 


Plans for the new Mint developed slowly, but surely. Moving day took 
place on September 1, 1904 when the Mint transferred its operations from the 
historic Clark-Gruber building at Sixteenth and Market Streets to the handsome 
Gothical Rennaissance structure at West Colfax and Evans Streets. 


Coinage organization was effected by the naming of officials for the 
superintendency and various departments on October 15, 1904. Earlier it had been 
the practice for Denver to send its bullion deposits to Philadelphia for parting and 
refining. Bullion shipments to Philadelphia ceased December 31, 1904. 


The new structure, viewed from the street, provided two stories above 
ground. Actually it had five floors. It was 175 feet long and 100 feet wide. 


The stone facing of the building is Colorado granite, up to and including 
the water table. TheArkins granite above that, to the cornice, which required 
large slabs, was procured in Maine. Tennessee marble forms the window 
trimmings; and the marble used in the interior finish was obtained in Vermont. 
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The decorations of the main corridor on the first floor, the mezzanine 
floor, and the second floor were completed in 1909 under the direction of John 
Gibson, a member ofan old Philadelphia firm. This firm also furnished the 
three mural paintings in the area above the cornice inside the main vestibule. 
They are the _work of an Italian named Vincent Adriente who worked under the 
supervision of the celebrated mural artist Edwin Howland Blashfield, of. New 
York City. The paintings are purely symbolic and typify Commerce, Mining and 
Manufacturing. 


The Great Seal of the United States, in the form of a large metal casting, 
was placed in the center of the vestibule floor. In the summer of 1961 this seal 
had worn so smooth it was considered unsafe and was replaced by a moSaic replica. 


The new Mint was:-equipped with all the latest methods and machinery, the 
coinage apparatus having been built at Philadelphia wherea large part of the machin- 
ery used by the Mints was made. 


_ Inits first year of operation the Coining Room turned out gold coin valued 
at $23.8 million, and subsidiary coin, halves, ‘quarters and dimes, amounting to 
$3.2 million. 


By Act of Congress, the Mint has had authority since 1874 to strike coins 
for friendly foreign governments. In 1906 the Denver Mint started its first produc- 
tion of foreign coinage -- 4.8 million five peso gold pieces for the Government of 
Mexico. 


The Mint Act of 1873, which codified all existing mint laws, had re- 
stricted the manufacture of nickels and cents to the Mint at Philadelphia. At the 
time that act was passed few if any of these coins were in use in the West, al- 
though by legislation in 1906 Congress gave recognition to the fact that they were 
then in circulation all over the country. The Secretary of the Treasury was then 
authorized to direct the coinage of nickels and cents at any of the Mints. Minor 
coinage started at the Denver Mint in 19ll, the production of cents that year 
amounting 12.6 million pieces. 


It has always been the practice in the United States to conduct refineries 
in connection with coinage operations, thus being enabled to receive crude bullion. 
The installation of a refinery at the Denver Mint in 1906 was itself as momentous 
as its commencement of coinage. In its first six months of operations the new 
Denver refinery turned out refined gold and silver valued at $32 million. Operat- 
ing through the years, it has contributed substantially to the total output of 
refined gold and silver of the Mint. 


In 1937 an addition was made to the Denver Mint, covering an area of 
approximately 6,000 square feet and consisting of a basement and two stories. 
The old building was remodeled and 10 coining presses, with back-up equipnent, 
were installed. 


7-“- 
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In October, 1945, ground was broken for a three story addition, 161 feet 
long by 96 feet wide. The cost of this addition was over a million and a half 
dollars. The new wing was built to house modern "brass mill" melting and 
rolling equipment. The rolling system and equipment, designed by me of the 
foremost rolling mill engineering firms in the nation, was engincered to process 
a bronze coinage ingot weighing 420 pounds. 


Out of consideration for an interested public, a visitor's balcony was 
constructed in each of the first two floors, suspended under the 24 foot ceilings, 
from which spectators may look down on money-making operations. 


San Francisco Assay Office 
a, 


The discovery of gold at Coloma (Sutter's Mill) by John Marshall, in 1848, 
was the world-echoing event which contributed to the recommendation by Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore in 1850 that a branch mint be established in California. Gold 
being mined in the hills had grown froma trickle to a deluge too heavy for facilities 
at the distant Philadelphia Mint to handle and much time was consumed in transporting 
the precious metal on its hazardous journey. The coinage situation in the West was 


in a chaotic state, Many different kinds circulated... French louisdors, Dutch 

guiiders, Indian rupees, Mexican reals, English shillings, as well as our own 

American pieces. . . but even so, there was a scarcity, and gold dust, while ¢ 
J 


acceptable was not a convenient medium of exchange. To remedy the difficulty, 
private mints sprang up which converted the gold into coins, but this was not the 
solution to the problem. 


The United States Mint at San Francisco, California, was authorized by 
the Act of Congress approved July 3, 1852, and the coins produced there gradually 
replaced the miscellaneous assortment in circulation. The Mint commenced re- 
ceiving deposits on the 3rd of April, 1854. There were some causes connected 
with the supply of materials that retarded and diminished the coinage operations 
during that year. However, $4,084,207, allin gold pieces, was coined between 
April and December, 1854. 


Operations were conducted in a small building on Commercial Street, just 
sixty feet square. The Director remarked: "It is almost impossible to conceive 
how so much work can be well done, and so much business transacted safely, in 
so smalla space. The entrance to the business office is up a steep pair of stairs 
and through a dark hall rendered unwholesome by the fumes of acids, and un- 
comfortable by the noise of machinery and the heat of the engine. The apartments 
of the different officers and the desks of the clerks are cramped and inconvenient, 
and the vaults depend for their safety chiefly upon the Pesce of well-tried 
watchmen. '! 
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About ten years later, the suggestion was made that there be purchased 
''a suitable site upon which should be speedily erected a mint building creditable 
to the Government, and commensurate with the wants of the great mineral dis- 
tricts of the Pacific Coast.'' It was not until 1872-73, however, that the building 
was completed and the work of fitting up the necessary machinery, fixtures and 
apparatus was begun. The new Mint at 5th and Mission was occupied in the summer 
of 1874, and was one of the best appointed Mints in the world. 


The work of the San Francisco Mint was interrupted by the great earth- 
quake of April 18, 1906. The structure and its contents were saved from the 
fire by intelligent and courageous work on the part of the superintendent and 
employees, but as the fuel used for its melting, annealing, and assaying 
operations was city gas, the destruction of the gas works made a discontinuance 
of operations necessary. Moreover, the Mint by reason of the destruction of the 
subtreasury and all of the banks of the city, became the only financial institution 
able to do business in the city and the agency through which all remittances to and 
from the city, and disbursements within the city were nm de. The Mint became the 
depository and treasury for the relief fund, and its superintendent, Mr. Frank A. 
Leach, had many new and very important responsibilities suddenly thrust upon 
him, all of which were borne with fidelity and signal ability. 


The steadily increasing demands of the Nation made mandatory the en- 
largement of minting facilities, and in the summer of 1937, San Francisco 
personnel made another move, this time into an imposing 3-story marble edifice 
some distance from the principal business district where the old building was 
located. The approximately 33,000 square feet of space housed the most modern 
facilities of the day and new equipment to replace worn and obsolete machinery. 


Meanwhile, the Philadelphia and Denver Mints were being improved and 
it was the feeling that these expanded facilities would be adequate to meet the 
Nation's coin demand for some time to come. Therefore, in March of 1955, 
coinage operations at San Francisco were discontinued. The equipment was re- 
moved and most of the building was remodeled for occupancy by other agencies 
of the Government. Only a small area was retained by the Mint for the conduct 
of assay functions, including receipts of gold and silver deposits. 


During the fall of 1963, it became apparent that a coin shortage was 
building up, and by July of 1964, emergency measures had been adopted to relieve 
the situation. One of these measures was the utilization of Space in the San Fran- 
cisco Mint building, as a part of which was reacquired and adapted once again to 
the making of coins. 


With the additional equipment secured from the Department of Defense, 
San Francisco began producing l-cent and 5-centcoin blanks and took on annealing 
and upsetting operations also, thus lessening the load at the Denver Mint and 
allowing them more leeway for the other manufacturing functions. The finished 
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blanks were then shipped to Denver for the final stamping process. This enabled 
the making of many more coins at Denver than would ordinarily have been possible. 


Reactivation of minting operations at San Francisco was authorized by 
the Coinage Act of 1965, approved by President Johnson July 23rd, and on 
September Ist the presses began turning out the first coins struck there since 
coinage was discontinued ten years before. 


There are no facilities to accommodate visitors as all available space 
is being utilized for personnel and machinery. However, back in the days when 
the Mint was open to the public, the visitors! register bore such notable signatures 
as Sarah Bernhardt, William Cullen Bryant, Henry’ Ward Beecher, General Grant, 
Marjory Rambeau, Rutherford B. Hayes, and Mark Twain, to name but a few. 


New York Assay Office 


Responsible to the fast growing demands of the country's great commer- 
cial and financial center, the Congress of the United States passed an act to provide 
for the establishment, in the City of New York, ofa government institution for the 
ready redemption of currency for specie, and to receive and disburse gold and 
silver bullion. The act was approved by President Millard Fillmore on March 3, 
1853. The Government having acquired for the purpose the building at Nos. 30-32 
WallStreet, which had been erected in 1823 for the Second Bank of the United 
States, the first United States Assay Office was opened for business on October 10, 
1854, during the Administration of President Franklin Pierce. 


The building and the site, located in the very heart of the financial dis- 
trict, was acquired under authority of the Act of Congress of August 4, 1854. Its 
cost was $530,000 -- a bargain in the light of today's prices for real estate in 
that vicinity. This building was occupied by the Assay Office, together with a 
new building constructed directly in the rear at 23 Pine Street, and space in the 
Customs House, next door, until it was vacated in January, 1912 for demolition 
to clear the site for a new Assay Office. The facade of the old building was care- 
fully removed and has been preserved in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York as an excellent example of Colonial architecture. It was not, however, 
until after a series of delays that the new building was finally occupied, on 
March 3, 1921. The final delay was caused by the mysterious Wall Street ex- 
plosion which occurred on September 16, 1920. The explosion occurred at 
midday, almost directly in front of the entrance to the new building, which was 
just about to be occupied. Considerable damage was done to both exterior and 
interior of the building. Fortunately, no lives were lost in the building although 
hundreds of people in the streets were killed or injured. During its first full 
year of operations, the office received $26, 687, 000 in gold bullion and $350, 000 
in silver. It paid out $17, 246, 000 in fine gold bars and $9, 800, 000 in coin. 
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Refining and other operations were similarly small by comparison with the current 
scale of activities. 

Durjng its existence, it has played an important part in the contemporary 
financial scene. The volume of its operations has continued to increase over the 
years and has accurately mirrored the financial and industrial progress of the 
Nation. When we think of the great financial progress made by the U. S., our 
thoughts turn irrestibly to the illustrious Alexander Hamilton, our first Secretary 
of the Treasury. Through all of the early period of the industrial and commercial 
growth of the United States, the one dominating figure was Alexander Hamilton. 
He established the Country's credit and unified its currency. It was he who 
originated and established the first government bank and guided its early growth. 
His law office was located at what is now No. 33 Wall Street, just diagonally 
adross the street from the old Assay Office. 


For many years the Assay Office and the Sub-Treasury, standing side 
by side in the heart of the financial district, stood as a powerful symbol of the 
financial strength of the United States Government. 


In September of 1932 the Assay Office moved to its present site at Old 
Slip and South Street on the East River waterfront. It occupies a five story 
steel and concrete building faced with granite and its granite-faced smokestack 
rises 160 feet above the roof. It covers an area of about 195 by 142 feet -- about 
three times that occupied by the Wall Street site. Notwithstanding this, after a 
brief period at the present location, due to the unprecedented influx of gold and 
silver during the '30's, it was found that its storage facilities were inadequate. 
Before the construction of the Depository at West Point, it was necessary to use 
the storage facilities of the old building at 32 Wall Street, and also to acquire by 
rental considerable additional vault space. The transfer of a large tonnage of 
gold to the United States Bullion Depository at Fort Knox relieved the pressure on 
the gold storage vaults in New York. 


Fort Knox Gold Bullion Depository 


A large amount of the monetary gold stocks of the United States is stored 
in the vault of the Fort Knox Bullion Depository. The balance of the Government's. 
holdings is stored at the Denver Mint, Philadelphia Mint, New York Assay Office 
and San Francisco Assay Office. 


The Depository was completed in December of 1936, at a cost of $560,000. 
It is located approximately 30 miles southwest of Louisville, Kentucky, ona site 
which formerly was a part of the Fort Knox military reservation. The first gold 
was moved to the Depository by railroad in January, 1937. That series of ship- 
ments was completed in June, 1937. 


‘© 
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The two-story basement and attic building is constructed of granite, 
Steel and concrete; exterior dimensions measure 105 by 121 feet. Its height is 
42 feet above the first floor level. Construction was under supervision of the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury Department, now the Public Buildings 
Administration of the General Services Administration. Upon completion, the 
Depository was placed under the jurisdiction of the Director of the Mint. 


Within the building is a two-level steel and concrete vault, divided into 
compartments. The vault door weighs more than twenty tons. No one person is 
entrusted with the combination. Various members of the Depository staff must 
dial separately combinations known only to them. ‘The vault casing is constructed 
of steel plates, steel I-beams and steel cylinders laced with hoop bands and en- 
cased in concrete. The vault roof is of similar construction and is independent 
of the Depository roof. 


Between the corridor encircling the vault and the outer wall of the 
building is space utilized for offices, storerooms and the like. 


The outer wall of the Depository is of granite, lined with concrete. In- 
cluded in the materials used in construction were 16,500 cubic feet of granite, 
4,200 cubic yards of concrete, 750 tons of reinforcing steel and 670 tons of 
structural steel. 


Over the marble entrance at the front of the building is the inscription 
"United States Depository" with the seal of the Treasury Department in gold. 
Offices of the Officer in Charge and the Captain of the Guard openupon the 
entrance lobby. At the rear of the building is another entrance for the reception 
of bullion and supplies. 


At each corner of the structure, on the outside, but connected with it, 
are four guard boxes. Sentry boxes, similar to the guard boxes at the corners 
of the Depository, are located at the entrance gate. A driveway encircles the 
building and a steel fence marks the boundaries of the site. 


The building is equipped with the latest and most modern protective de- 
vices. The nearby Army Post gives additional protection. The Depository is 
equipped with its own emergency power plant, water system and other facilities. 
In the basement is a pistol range for the guards. 7 


The gold in the Depository is in the form of standard mint bars of almost 
pure gold, or coin gold bars resulting from the melting of gold coin. These bars 
are about the size of an ordinary building brick, but are somewhat smaller. The 
approximate dimensions are 7 x 3-5/8 x 1-3/4 inches. The fine gold bars contain 
approximately 400 troy ounces of,gold, worth $14,000. The avoirdupois weight is 
about 27-1/2 pounds. They are stored without wrappings in the vault compart- 
ments. When they are handled, great care is exercised to avoid abrasion of the 


© soft metal. 
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While all of the physical gold stock is stored in the various institutions 
of the Bureau of the Mint, it is not, as sometimes supposed, "kept out of circu- 
lation.'' Most of it is made part of the money stream through the medium of gold 
certificates or gold certificate credits, which are issued only to the Federal 
Reserve Banks. The Federal Reserve Banks may obtain gold by redemption of 
the certificates when necessary for the settlement of international balances. This 
process coupled with the fact that the Treasury receives gold imported from for- 
eign countries, and pays the legally determined monetary value thereof (less 
handling and processing charges), maintains the value of the dollar in world 
exchange. 


The guard force, under the supervision of the Officer in Charge, is made 
up of men selected from various Government agencies, or recruited from Civil 
Service Registers. 


No visitors are permitted. This policy was adopted when the Depository 
was eStablished, and is rigidly enforced. 


West Point Silver Bullion Depository 


Silver bullion owned by the United States is stored mainly in the Treasury's 
bullion depository at West Point, New York. The depository was completed ata 
cost of about $500, 000 and occupied in 1938. Itisa rectangular, windowless, one- 
story concrete building, 170 x 256 feet, situated on a four-acre tract of land former- 


_ly a part of the West Point Military Reservation. The building is within 500 feet 


of the Storm King Highway, near West Point's "Old North Gate." 


Offices and guard rooms are on the first floor and mezzanine, at the front 
of the building, with entrance through a vestibule. Light and air for this section 
are obtained through skylights. The remainder of the structure is under a solid 
composition roof. A vertical-lift steel door in the center of the front affords 
passage for bullion trucks. With this door closed, complete isolation is provided 
for loading operations. To the rear of the loading platform are rolling steel doors 
and checking rooms through which the storage vault is reached. A series of vault 
compartments is guarded by a master vault door and an emergency door. The 
master vault door is equipped with a time lock, and is of drill-proof and flame- 
proof metal. 


A nine-foot steel fence surrounds the building, with a steel gate controlled 
by guards that regulates the entrance and departure of persons and vehicles. The 
outside walls are of reinforced concrete. An inside corridor connects the four 
turrets or watchtowers at the corners, where sentries may observe the terrain in 
all directions. The depository's outside walls may be placed under floodlight. The 
building has 23 compartments in which the silver is stored. Each compartment is 
approximately 20 x 45 feet. 
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FORMER MINT INSTITUTIONS 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


The building which is now the Mint Museum of Art was once a branch of 
the United States Mint. It was built to serve the gold producing regions of the 
Southern Appalachian zrea, which, at that time, comprised the only gold mining 
‘territory in the United States. That was in 1837 before the discovery of gold in 
California. The original site of the Mint was near the center of the city, on 
ground which is now occupied by the Post Office on West Trade Street. The archi- 
tect for the building was William Strickland, the designer of the Mint and Customs 


House in Philadelphia. 


Five million dollars was coined at the Charlotte Mint between 1837 and 
1861. In 1844 the building was almost totally destroyed by fire, but was rebuilt 
two years later on the original plan. During the Civil War, operations were sus- 
pended and the Mint was used as a confederate army headquarters. When it was 
re-opened aiter the war, ease was discontinued, but the government used it 
for assaying until 1913. 


Dahlonega, Georgia 


The United States Branch Mint at Dahionega, Georgia was authorized by 
the Act of March 3, 1835. It was finally organized and the first coinage took place. 
in 1838. Only gold coins were produced at this Mint. Coinage operations were 
suspended in 1861. 


Carson City, Nevada 


The bill to establish a branch mint in Nevada was passed on March 3, 
1863. It was urged in the Senate that the heavy tax upon producers in Nevada,’ the 
wonderful increase of gold and silver bullion, and the necessity of keeping it in 
our own country by coining it ourselves, were to be considered sufficient induce- 
ments for Congress to order the establishment of a Mint. 


In 1863, the cost of transportation from the mines and mills of Nevada, 
with which the producer of bullion was taxed before it could be returned in coin, 
was represented as one of the most important reasons for the establishment of 
a Mint in that Territory. 


Hugh McCulloch, U. S. Secretary of the Treasury, on December 27, 
1865, authorized a committee of three Nevada citizens to select and approve a 
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location for a Mint in Carson City, Nevada. The committee included Abe Curry 
(founder of Carson City), F. Rice, and John Mills. Mr. Curry facilitated the 
work of the commissioners by donating an entire city block as the Mint site. 

On July 18, 1866, the three commissioners received authority to pro- 
ceed with the construction of the Mint. On September 18, 1866, the cornerstone 
was dedicated and laid by the Grand Masonic Lodge of Nevada. 


The Director's Report for 1866 carried the following item: ".. . This 
building is in rapid process of erection. It is of good size, sixty by ninety feet, 
of two stories, built of a good quality of sandstone, and is exceedingly well 
arranged. It is located upon a large and handsome lot of ground, entirely 
disconnected from other buildings <.-. ; 

"As the mines of Nevada are almost entirely silver, and as the exportation 
of silver is almost wholly in bars, there being very little demand for silver coin, it 
will be inexpedient to introduce machinery for coinage into this institution at 
present. ce 


All of 1868 and most of 1869 were spent installing’ machinery and fixtures 
and it was not until December of 1869 that the fitting of the branch Mint at Carson 
City for business as a Mint was completed. On the 8th day of January, 1870, it 
was opened for the receipt of bullion. ; . 


On November 6, 1885, it was directed that the Mint be closed, except 
for the receipt of bullion for "parting and refining" and local purchases of silver 
for the standard dollar coinage. The Mint remained closed to the receipt of 
deposits until October 1, 1886. Under the usual provision for the Mint at Carson 
City in the legislative appropriation act for the year, it was reopened for deposits 
as an Assay Office, with an acid refinery. 


The coinage department of the Mint was reopened July 1, 1889, but 
owing to the dilapidated condition in which the building and machinery was found, 
after four years of idleness, repairs and betterments of the building and over- 
hauling and repairing of the machinery were necessary. Consequently, coinage 
of gold and silver was not commenced until October 1, 1889. 


Coinage operations continued until 1893 when, by direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, they were suspended, effective June lst, and the 
force employed in the coiner's department dispensed with. 


Upon suspension of coinage operations the presses and other machinery 
used in the coining department were painted and leaded under the supervision of 
Mr. Charles Colburn, the retiring coiner, to prevent corrosion. 


oe 
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From July 1 to November 14, 1898, the Mint was open to the receipt of 
gold and silver deposits. Following this came the order of the Secretary of the 
Treasury reducing the Mint to an.Assay Office, to take effect July 1, 1899, as 
authorized by an Act of Congress approved February 24, 1899. 


A steadily decreasing volume of work resulted in the final closing of 
the Carson City Mint. No appropriation having been provided for its maintenance, 
operations ceased June 30, 1933. The property then passed out of the custody of 
the Mint Service but remained under Government control until legislation approved 
May 22, 1939 authorized the sale of the property. It is now owned by the State of 
Nevada and a museum is operated on the premises. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


The Act of Congress approved March 3, 1835, established a branch Mint 
at New Orleans, and for that purpose the Mayor and City Council offered to deed 
to the United States Government a portion of grounded bounded by Esplanade, 
Barracks Street, and Bayou Road, which was surrounded by a moat, and formerly 
known as old Fort St. Charles. 


"On the 19th of June 1835 the municipal authorities of the 
city of New Orleans conveyed to the United States, 

a certain piece... of land situated in the City of New 
Orleans, known as 'Jackson Square, ' immediately fronting 
the river Mississippi, for the express purpose of erecting 
inereon a branch of the Mint of the United States, ... " 
"By this liberal and patriotic act, the United States became 
possessed of one of the most valuable squares of ground in 
the city, without any cost to the Government. The value of 
this donation has been estimated at little less than $500, 000. 


In consideration for deeding this ground it was agreed that a building 
should be erected thereon for minting purposes, and should it happen in the future 
that this Mint cease to operate, the title of the property would revert bad to the 
city. 


The Mint building was erected under the supervision of William Strickland, 
architect who drew the plans. The corner-stone of the original building, an 
‘edifice 280 feet long and three stories high, was laid inSeptember, 1835. Due to 
sickness and other delays, the work was not completed until 1838; operations com- 
menced March 8, 1838. It is presumed since legislation authorizing Mints at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and Dahlonega, Georgia, for the coinage of gold was 
passed at the same time, that the New Orleans Mint was meant to handle, along 
with the other two, the influx of metal from recently opened mines in the southern 
region. The first coinage consisted of dimes, in the sum of $40,242.00; this was 
the total coinage for 1838. 


—— 
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The Mint suspended operations in 1839, from July Ist until November 30th, 
on account of yellow fever, which is said to have been one of the worst Scourges 
the city has ever known. 


At the beginning, the machinery used for minting purposes was run by 
hand, and it was not until 1845 that the first steam boiler and steam press were 
used in New Orleans. Coinage operations continued until 1861, when on January 
3lst the Mint was taken over by the State of Louisiana and all operations were 
carried on by it with the same officers who functioned under the United States, 
until March 3lst, when it was again taken over, this time by the Confederate States 
of America, in whose custody it remained until May 3lst of that year. According 
to old records, there was in the vaults at that time Something over $200, 000 in 
bullion, which was coined by the Confederate forces, and a good portion of the 
machinery was later taken from the Mint by the Confederates and transferred to 
various gun factories in the State. 


Acting under orders of Secretary of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase, 
Dr. M. F. Bonzano, Melter and Refiner at New Orleans, returned to that city 
from the North, whence he had gone during the war, and took possession of the 
Mint and its property. During the war much of the machinery had been injured 
and otherwise rendered ineffective by disuse and other causes incident to the war, 
and extensive repairs, besides additional machinery, were required before coinage 
operations could be resumed. In 1874, Mr. John Jay Knox, then Deputy Comptroller 
of the Currency, said that it was not probable coinage would ever again be necessary 
in New Orleans and that the Mint at Philadelphia had sufficient capacity for all 
coinage requirements. However, after a period of inactivity, the Mint reopened 
its doors Monday, October 23, 1876, as anAssay Office. Because the provisions 
of the original land grant were not being followed, and no coins were being manu- 
factured, the United States Marshall, a Mr. Packard, proposed on July 28, 1876, 
that the Mint be seized for the State of Louisiana, on the ground that it was not 
being used as a Mint. No action was taken, however, for the Mint continued in 
the capacity of an Assay Office until 1879, when coinage operations were resumed. 


In connection with the re-opening of the New Orleans Mint, the Annual 
Report of the Director of the Mint for 1878 contains the following: 


"The Act of Congress making appropriation for the Mint at 
New Orleans provided that no expenditure of money should 
be made for that Mint until the city should release all title 
and claim and all conditions of forfeiture to the lands or 
premises upon which the Mint is located, and negotiations 
looking to that effect were entered into with the city authori- 
ties, which resulted in the square of ground being deeded in 
fee-simple to the government. "! ; 
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In the early days, the officers were housed in the Mint, and an old record 
book contains an entry to the effect that ''Dr. Bonzano moved his residence from 
the Mint to his plantation, . . . ' In 1884, all persons still maintaining living 
quarters in the building were informed by the Director that they must move out by 
August Ist of that year. 


Coinage operations continued uninterruptedly from 1879 to 1909, at which 
time they were discontinued because it was felt that facilities at the more modern 
Denver and San Francisco Mints were adequate to handle the demand. From 1909 
to 1919, the building was used exclusively as an Assay Office. The Veterans 
Bureau was granted granted permission to occupy a portion of the space, remain- 
ing for one year, during 1919. Beginning in 1922, the Veterans Bureau Dispensary 
was housed in the Mint and continued there for a number of years. The building 
was vacated June 30, 1931, and the Assay Office activities transferred to space in 
the Custom House, where operations were continued until June 30, 1942, when 
they ceased for good. 


FORMER ASSAY OFFICES OF THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. Assay Office, St. Louis, Missouri, authorized by the Act of February l, 
1881; opened July 1, 1881; closed June 30, 1911. 


U. S. Assay Office, Helena, Montana, authorized by the Act of May 12, 1874; 
commenced operations January 15, 1877; closed June 30, 1933. 


oS, Assay Office, Salt Lake City, Utah, authorized by the Act of May 30, 1908; 
opened February 1, 1909; closed June 30, 1933. 


U. S. Assay Office, Deadwood, South Dakota, established by the Acts of June ll,_ 
1896 and February 19, 1897; opened April 20, 1898; closed June 30, 1927.. 


U. S. Assay Office, Boise, Idaho, established by the Act of February 19, 1869, 
first deposits received in March of 1872; closed June 30, 1933. 


U. S. Assay Office, Seattle, Washington, authorized by the Act of May 21, 1898; 
closed March 31, 1955. 


THE UNITED STATES MONETARY SYSTEM 


In the early days of our Nation, before United States money was issued, 
there were in circulation English shillings, French louis d'ors, and Spanish 
doubloons, with other units of the money of those nations. This caused confusion 
and slowed up trade. 


-~ 
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Previous to the first legislation to establish a Mint and monetary system 
two important documents were submitted to Congress, the one by Robert Morris, 
possibly written by his assistant Gouverneur Morris, and later a masterly 
.report by Mr. Hamilton, as Secretary of State in Washington's administration, 
treating of all the subjects connected with the proposed legislation. 


The Morris report, made in 1782, proposed to abolish the English system 
of pounds, shillings, and pence then prevailing in.the several States, and instead 
establish a coinage on the decimal system. 


The-dollar was adopted by the Congress existing under the Articles of 
Confederation in 1785 as the unit of our money, and the decimal system as the 
method of reckoning. In 1792 the United States monetary system was established, 
and the United States Mint began coining money at Philadelphia in 1793. 


The origin of the $ sign has been variously accounted for, with perhaps 
the most widely accepted explanation being that it is the result of evolution, in- 
dependently in different places,.of the Mexican or Spanish 'P's''for pesos, or 
piastres, or pieces of eight. The theory, derived from a study of old manu- 
scripts, is that the ''S' gradually came to be written over the ''P", developing 
a close equivalent of the $ mark, which eventually evolved. It was widely used 
before the adoption of the United States dollar in 1785. 


THE FIRST COINAGE 


The very first coins made by the Mint were of an experimental nature, 
and not issued for general circulation. They were handed to the President's wife, 
Martha Washington, by the first Director of the Mint, David Rittenhouse. This 
ceremony took place in 1792. The coins were half-dimes and according to tradi- 
tion, were made from household silver sent from Mount Vernon by President 
Washington. . 


Altogether, there have been 19 different denominations of coins issued 
for circulation. The denominations may be grouped into four general classes 
according to the monetary value of the metals: Gold coins, Silver coins, Clad 
coins, and Minor coins. : 


Gold coins were first minted in 1795. The six denominations struck for ~ 
general circulation were: The $20, known as the Double Eagle 
$10 or Eagle 
$5 or Half Eagle 
$3 
$2.50 or Quarter Eagle, and the 
$1. Q0 gold coin. 
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The final gold coinage is recorded on May 19, 1933. Thus the year 
1795 marks the first gold coinage and 1933, the last. 


The beginning of silver coinage for general circulation was 1794, a year: 
before the first gold coinage. Eight denominations of silver coins in all include: 


Standard silver dollars 20 cents 

Trade dollars Dimes 

Half dollars Half dimes, and 
Quarter dollars 3 cents. 


Minor coins -- the third class of coins -- are so- called because of their 
base metal composition. Minor coinage began in 1793, predating both gold and 
Silver. These were the pure copper cents and half cents, large and thick. Be- 
sides the cent and half cent, there are three other minor denominations: 5 cents, 
a.cents, and. 2 cents, 


In summary, there are 7 denominations in the gold classification, 8 in 
the silver, and 5 in the minor -- a-total of 20 denominations. You will notice 
that the dollar coin is included in both the gold’and silver classes, and the 3 cent 
denomination is included in both the silver and minor classes. Six denominations 
now comprise the coinage system. } 


For information on Clad coins see page 23 and ''New Alloy Coins" on 
page 39. 


COINAGE OPERATIONS 
as 

From an approved sketch for the design of the coin to be made, the 
sculptor-engraver prepares a plastilene model (modeling wax) in bas-relief 
keeping in mind the depth of relief suitable for coining. This model is generally 
made from three to twelve times larger than the size of the finished coin. From 
the plastilene model a plaster of paris negative is cast. Detail work and refining 
is then incorporated in this negative. The plaster positive is made from this 
negative and then submitted for approval to the Bureau of the Mint and interested 
parties, either in itself or from photographs. When final approval is received, 
another negative is made and from this second negative a copper electrotype or 
galvano is made. The negative plaster cast is thoroughly dried and treated with 
hot beeswax and powdered copper. A conductor is attached and the treated model 
is suspended in a copper electroplating tank. Copper metal is deposited on the 
negative model to a thickness of approximately 1/16" or more. This copper shell 
or "'Galvano" is separated from the plaster, trimmed, and after all defects are 
eliminated, the shell is then backed up with lead to give it more strength. 


The completed galvano is then mounted on a Janvier Transfer Engraving 
Machine. This machine cuts the design ina soft tool steel blank directly to size of 
finished coin, producing a positive replica (or hub). Thus hub is then heat treated 
to harden it and is used on a hydraulic press to prepare a master die. The master 
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die in turn is hardened and by the cold forging process, a working hub is extracted. 
This working hub is then used to produce working dies. The original hub is care- 
fully stored in a safe place to insure against loss of the original reduction. 

United States 5-cent coins are cupro-nickel pieces composed of 75 percent 
copper and 25 percent nickel. Our cents are bronze and contain 95 percent copper 
and 5 percent zinc. 


Pure metals, accurately weighed and combined to produce these alloys, are 
melted in electric furnaces to form a homogeneous mass and are cast-into coinage 
ingots in water-cooled moulds. 


The ingots are passed several times through rolling mills which reduce 
them to long strips of the exact thickness or gauge required for the denominations 
being produced. Some metals work-harden during these operations, and in order 
to facilitate the rolling of the cupro-nickel alloy, the material must be softened 
at two different stages in the reduction process by annealing in a large slab-coil 
annealing furnace. The strips are fed into high-speed punch presses which cut 
planchets or blanks of the proper diameter. Both the cupro-nickel and bronze 
planchets are again annealed ina special type furnace, cleaned and dried. 


Planchets for the 5-cent and l-cent coins are put through an edge rolling 
operation which produces a raised rim on them. With a single stroke, the coining 
press stamps the designs on both the obverse and reverse dies. on the planchet. 


The Coinage Act, passed July 23, 1965, changed the composition of the 
dime, quarter, and half dollar. These denominations formerly contained 90 per- 
cent silver and 10 percent copper. All silver was eliminated from the dime and 
quarter and the percentage substantially reduced in the half dollar. 


The dime and quarter are manufactured from strips composed of three 
layers of metal bonded together and rolled to the required thickness. This is 
called ''cladding. '' The face is 75 percent copper and 25 percent nickel and the 
core is pure copper, which is visible on the edges of the coins. 


The half dollar is also a composite coin with the silver content reduced 
from 90 percent to 40 percent. The face contains an alloy of 800 parts silver and 


_ 200 parts copper with the core of an alloy of silver and copper in a lesser amount. 


The initial preparation of the clad material for these three denominations 
is being handled commercially pending the time when Mint operations will be 
adapted to take over the process. The suppliers employ a variety of methods for 
metallurgically bonding the clad strip. The strip is then delivered to the Mints 
in large coils, ready for feeding into the blanking presses. From this point for- 
ward, the manufacturing processes are the same as for the 5-cent and l-cent 
coins. The edges of the dimes, quarters and halves are reeded. This familiar 
element is also produced as a part of the final stamping operation. 
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All denominations are counted and bagged preparatory to shipment to the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Dimes, quarters and half dollars are sacked $1000 per 
bag for each denomination; nickels are sacked $200 per bag, and cents $50 per bag. 


SYMBOLS ON COINS . 

In the Act establishing the Mint the devices and legends for the new coins 
were prescribed as follows: 'Upon one side of each of the said coins there shall 
be an impression emblematic of liberty with an inscription of the word Liberty and 
the year of the coinage; and upon the reverse of each of the gold and silver coins 
there shall be the figure or representation of an eagle, with the inscription, 
‘United States of America,' and upon the reverse of the copper coins there shall be 
an inscription which shall express the denomination of the piece." 


Mottoes - "E Pluribus Unum! 


Two legends have appeared on many of the coins of the United States, the 
one from almost the beginning of the national coinage, and the other since the Civil 
War. ' Neither, however, has had an uninterrupted history, nor has either been 
employed on all the denominations of the series. . 


The motto "E Pluribus Unum" was first used m our coinage in 1795, 
when the reverse of the half eagle ($5. gold piece) presented the main features 
of the Great Seal, on the scroll of which this inscription belongs. The same device 
was placed on certain of the silver coins in 1798, and so the motto was soon found 
on all the coins in the precious metals. In 1834, it was dropped from most of the 
gold coins to mark the change in the standard fineness of the coins. In 1837 it 
was dropped from the silver coins, marking the era of the Revised Mint Code. 


The Act of February 12, 1873, made this inscription a requirement of 
law upon the coins of the United States. A search will reveal, however, that it 
does not appear on all coins struck after 1873, and that not until much later were 
the provisions of this Act followed in their entirety. From facts contained in Mint 
records it would appear that officials did not consider the provisions of the law 
mandatory, but rather, discretionary. The motto does appear on all coins 
currently being manufactured. 


The motto as it appears on U. S. coins means "One Out of Many, '' and . 
doubtless has reference to the unity of the early States. It is said that one 
Colonel Reed of Uxbridge, Massachusetts, was instrumental in having it placed 
on the coins. 


"In God We Trust"! 


From the records of the Treasury Department it appears that the first 
Suggestion of the recognition of the Deity on the coins of the United States was 
contained in a letter addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, by the Rev. M.R. 
Watkinson, Minister of the Gospel, Ridleyville, Pennsylvania dated November 13, 
1861. 
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This letter stated: 


“One fact touching our currency has hitherto been seriously overlooked. 
I mean the recognition of the Almighty God in some form in our coins. 

You are probably a Christian. What if our Republic were now shattered 
beyond reconstruction? Would not the antiquaries of succeeding centuries rightly 
reason from our past that we were a heathen nation? What I propose is that in- 
Stead of the goddess of liberty we shall have next inside the 13 stars a ring 
inscribed with the words "perpetual union"; within this ring the allseeing eye, 
crowned with a halo; beneath this eye the American flag, bearing in its field stars 
equal to the number of the States united; in the folds of the bars the words "rod; 
liberty; law." 


This would make a beautiful coin, to which no possible citizen could 
object. This would relieve us from the ignominy of heathenism. This would 
place us openly under the Divine protection we have personally claimed. From 
my heart I have feit our national shame in disowning God as not the least of our 
present national disasters. 


To you first laddress a subject that must be agitated. "' 


Under date of November 20, 1861, the Secretary of the Treasury ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Director of the Mint: 


"Dear Sir: No nation can be strong except in the strength of God, or 
safe except in His defense. The trust of our people in God should be declared on 
our national coins. 


You will cause a device to be prepared without unnecessary delay with a 
motto expressing in the fewest and tersest words possible this national recogni- 
tion." 


It was found that the Act of January 18, 1837, prescribed the mottoes 
and devices that should be placed upon the coins of the United States, so that nothing 
could be done without legislation. 


In December, 1863, the Director of the Mint submitted to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for approval designs for newl, 2, and 3-cent pieces, on which it 
was proposed that one of the following mottoes should appear: "Our country; our 
Goa. God, our Trust," 


The Secretary of the Treasury, ina letter to the Director of the Mint, 
dated December 9, 1863, states: 


"I approve your mottoes, only suggesting that on that with the Washington 
obverse the motto should begin with the word "Our, '' so as to read: ‘Our God and 
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our country. '' And on that with the shield, it should be changed so as to read: 
"In God We Trust." : 

: An Act passed April 22, 1864, changing the composition of the l-cent 
piece and autherizing the coinage of the 2-cent piece, the devices of which were 
to be fixed by the Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and it is upon the 2-cent bronze piece that the motto "In God We Trust!" 


first appears. 


The Act of March 3, 1865, provided that in addition to the legend and 
devices on the gold and silver coins of the United States, it should be lawful for 
the Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Sécretary of the Treasury to 
place the motto 'In God We Trust" on such coins as shall admit of the inscription 
thereon. Under this Act, the motto was placed upon the double eagle, eagle, and 
half eagle, and also upon the dollar, half and quarter dollars in 1866. 


The Coinage Act of February 12, 1873, provided that the Secretary of the 
Treasury may cause the motto 'In God We Trust'! to be inscribed on such coins 
as shall admit of such motto. 


When the double eagle and eagle of new design appeared in 1907, it was 
soon discovered that the religious motto had been omitted. In response toa 
general demand, Congress ordered it restored, and the Act of May 18, 1908, made 
mandatory its appearance on all coins upon which it had heretofore appeared. The 
motto appears on all gold and silver coins struck since July 1, 1908, with the 
exception of certain dimes. It was not mandatory upon the cent and five-cent 
coins, but could be placed thereon by the Secretary of the Treasury, or the 
Director of the Mint with the Secretary's approval. 


The Act approved July ll, 1955, makes appearance of the motto 'In God 
We Trust'' mandatory upon all coins of the United States. 


The Eagle 


The eagle was a favorite device of our founding fathers before it was 
placed on our national coinage. It appears on tlh Great Seal of the United States 
which was adopted in 1782. At this time the states established their own Mints and 
Massachusetts saw fit to place on the reverse of its coins a spread-eagle with 
arrows and an olive branch in the claws. 


When the Mint was established the devices and legends for the new coins 
were prescribed. It was ordered that ''upon the reverse of each of the gold and 
silver coins there shall be the figure or representation of an eagle."! 


Portraits 


With the exception of the great statesman, Benjamin Franklin, the only 
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individuals whose images appear on our regular issue coins have been our 
Presidents. The Indian used on the Buffalo Type nickel is not the image of any 
individual but is a composite of several indians studied by the designer. One of 
the most popular designs has been the Goddess of Liberty who appears on many 
of our cains. 


Various Symbolisms 


Arrows were sometimes used on our coins to symbolize our preparedness. 
Olive branches or leaves are found often also. Symbolizing peace, the olive branch 
is the international emblem of friendship and accord. The fasces on the reverse 
of the winged liberty dime has a bundle of rods with protruding ax as the central 
device. It has been since ancient times a symbol of official authority. Also on 
this dime, the winged cap on the Roman style Liberty Head symbolizes freedom of 
thought. 


The newer Roosevelt dime bears some representative symbols also. In 
the center of the reverse is a torch signifying liberty.bounded by an olive branch 
on the left and an oak branch signifying strength and independence on the right. 


The Kennedy half dollar contains much symbolism. The Presidential 
Coat of Arms forms the motif for the reverse. The Coat of Arms depicts the 
American Eagle holding the olive branch in his right claw and arrows in the left. 
Symbolism derived from the Thirteen Original States governs the number of olive 
leaves, berries, arrows, stars and cloud puffs. The upper part of the flag or 
shield upon the breast of the eagle represents the Congress binding the Colonies 
into an entity. The vertical stripes complete the motif of the Flag of the United 
States. Each State of the Nation is represented in the 50-star amulet which rings 
the whole. 


Initials 


The custom of placing the signature of the engraver upon a coin die dates 
from remote antiquity. Many Greek coins, especially in the splendid creations 
produced by the cities of Sicily and Magna Graecia, are signed with the initials of 
the artist, and in some cases his full name. The same practice prevailed 
generally in the European countries. There were no initials on United States 
coins until the double-eagle appeared in 1849 with the signature of Mr. Longacre, 
Pads, , On the truncation of the bust. 


ise of. "Vi" in Trust 


In medieval times the letters 'u'' and ''v'' were used interchangeably. 
These letters were not given separate alphabetical listings in English dictionaries 
until about 1800. In recent times many sculptors have used the ''V"' in place of "'U" 
for artistic reasons, suchas, to represent the permanence and long time signifi- 
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cance of their work. Artists who design coins may choose to spell "Trust" with 
a''v'"'", All of the dollars of the ''Peace Dollar'' design have this characteristic. 


” From 1921 through 1935 the United States Mints made more than 190 million dollars 


of this type: 


It is interesting to note that sometimes the ''V'"' is similarly used in 
wording on public buildings. 


Dates 


The insertion of a chronological mark or word on coins was a practice 
known to the ancients, but carried out by them on their money in a different method 
from that pursued by more modern Sovereigns. 


As for the United States, the original Mint Act of 1792 established the 
requirement that the date appear on our coins, and this legislation has remained 
unchanged since that time. 


Actually, the date on our coins’ serves a very useful purpose, in that with 
it on a coin, counterfeiting is made more difficult and our enforcement people cm 
isolate specific issues which may have been produced illegally. Also, in regard 
to silver coins, they must have a date on them so that the Annual Assay Com- 
missioners, appointed be the President, may be sure they are checking the 
proper coinage when they make the trial each year, which is required by law. 


Traditionally, all United States coins have been dated the year of their 
coinage. This policy was interrupted, however, because of the coin shortage, 
and the speculation in rolls and bags of coins which took place in 1964. Asa 
result, Congress passed legislation so that after the calendar year 1964 coinage 
was produced, we could still use the 1964 date. 


Starting in 1965, therefore, all denominations of United States coinage 
continued to be struck with the 1964 date. 


When the Coinage Act of 1965 was passed, it became mandatory that we 
continue to use the 1964 date on all 90 percent silver coin (halves, quarters, and 
dimes). Therefore, all the 90 percent silver coin which we manufactured in 1964, 
1965, and 1966, bears the 1964 date. 


The last of the 90 percent silver quarters were struck in January, 1966, 
the last of these dimes in February, 1966, and the last of these halves in April, 
1966. 


The Coinage Act of 1965 also made it mandatory that the clad coins be 
dated not earlier than 1965. Therefore, all the clad coins actually made in 1965 
bear the 1965 date. All the clad coins made through July 31, 1966, bear the 1965 
date. 
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The first clad dime was struck in December 1965, the first clad quarter 
in August 1965, and the first clad half dollar in December, 1965. 


In December, 1965, the decision was made to change the 1964 date on the 
nickels and the cents to 1965, as one step in catching up on our normal coin dating. 
From December, 1965, through July 31, 1966, all pennies and nickels struck bear 
the 1965 date. 


Starting on August 1, 1966, and through December 31, 1966, all denomina- 
tions of United States coins minted during that period carried the 1966 date. 
Commencing January 1, 1967, the Mints resumed normal dating procedures and all 
United States coins will henceforth bear the date of the year in which they are 
actually struck. 


Mint Marks 


Various symbols, letters, or numbers were placed on many of the early 
Roman Republican coins, to denote the particular workshop in which they were 
struck, and in the later years of the Empire, when mints were established all over 
Europe and the East, it was necessary for the place of mintage to be clearly in- 
dicated. 


The use of mint marks was adopted pursuant to the Act of March 3, 1835, 
which established the first branch mints in the United States. The Act provided 
that the Director of the Mint prescribe regulations for discriminating the coins 
stamped at each branch and at the mint, itself. This provision was the result of 
a recommendation by the Director of the Mint concerning the central control of 
the coinage so that a coin emitted from any branch of the establishment should be 
exactly standard, The use of the mint mark also insured recognition of the Mint 
of issue when coins were received in circulation or returned to the Mint. Thus, 
the responsibility for the coinage was established. 


The Philadelphia coinage continued as previously without a Mint mark, 
with one exception. The 5-cent denomination coined from October, 1942 through 
December, 1945 bears the mark ''P'' above the dome of Monticello, the President's 
historic home near Charlottesville, Virginia. This was done in order to differen- 
tiate the war-time alloy of copper-silver-manganese used during the World War I 
_ period from the cupro-nickel alloy coined both before and after that time. All 
coins made at Mints located elsewhere are identifiable by a distinguishing mint 
mark. It is a small letter, usually found on the reverse side. The Lincoln cent 
is one exception to this rule. The letters to signify the various mints are as 
follows: "Cc" . Charlotte, North Carolina (gold coinage only) 

"cc". Garson City, Nevada 
"Dit - Dahlonega, Georgia (gold coinage only) 
"Mp" -~ Denver, Colorado 
"O'' -~ New Orleans, Louisiana 
"S" -. San Francisco, California 
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Lincoln Cent 
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When the Coinage Act of 1965 was formulated, a provision was inserted 
placing certain limitations on the use of mint marks for a period of five years 
following enactment of the legislation, which was July 23, 1965. The mint marks 
were deleted so there would be no distinguishing features on our coins which 
would cause their removal from the circulation by speculators in such large 
quantities as to deter our progress in easing the critical coin situation with which 
we were faced. 


In 1967 legislation was approved giving the Mint authority to resume the use 
of mint marks on our coins. 


CURRENT COINS 
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When the Lincoln cent made its initial appearance in 1909, it marked a radical 
departure from accepted styling, introducing as.it did for the first time a portrait 
coin in the regular series. A strong feeling had prevailed against the use of por- 
traits on the coins of the country but public sentiment stemming from the 100th 
anniversary celebration of Abraham Lincoln's birthday proved stronger than the 
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long-standing prejudice. 


The only person invited to participate in the formulation of the new design 
was Victor David Brenner. President Theodore Roosevelt was so impressed with 
the talents of this outstanding sculptor that Brenner was singled out by the Presi- 
dent for the commission. 


The splendid likeness of our 16th President on the obverse is an adaption of 
a plaque Brenner executed several years prior which had come to the attention of 
President Roosevelt. In addition to prescribed elements - LIBERTY and the date - 
the motto IN GOD WE TRUST appeared for the first time on a coin of this denomina- 
tion. Of interest is the fact that the Congress passed the Act of March 3, 1865, 
authorizing the use of this expression on our coins during Lincoln's tenure of office. 


A study of three models for the reverse resulted in the approval of a very 
Simple design bearing two wheatheads in memorial style. Between these, in the 
center of the coin, are the denomination and UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
while curving around the upper border is the national motto, E PLURIBUS UNUM. 


Even though no legis lation was required for a new design, approval of the 
Secretary was necessary. Franklin MacVeagh gave his approval July 14, 1909, and 
not quite three weeks later, on August 2nd, the new cent was released to the public. 
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The original model bore Brenner's name. Prior to issuance, however, the 
initials VDB were substituted because Mint officials felt the name was too promi- 
nent. After the coin was released, many protested that even the initials were 
conspicuous and detracted from the design. Because the coin was in great demand, 
and due to the fact that to make a change would have required halting production, the 
decision was made to eliminate the initials entirely. They were restored in 1918, 
and are to be found in minute form on the rim, just under the shoulder of Lincoln. 


More cents are produced than any other denomination, which makes the 
Lincoln cent a familiar item. In its life span this little bronze coin has weathered 
two world conflicts, one of which was to change it materially. Metals play a vital 
part in any war effort. At the time of World War II the cent was composed of 95 
percent copper and 5 percent tin and zinc. These metals were denied the Mint for 
the duration of the emergency, making it necessary to seek a substitute. After 
much deliberation, even including consideration of plastics, zinc-coated steel was 
chosen as the best in a limited range of suitable materials. 


Production of this wartime cent was provided for-in the Act approved Decem- 
ber 18, 1942, which also set as the expiration date of the authority December 31, 
1946. Low-grade carbon steel formed the base, to which a zinc coating .005 inch 
thick was deposited on each side electrolytically as a rust preventative. The same 
Size was maintained but the weight was reduced from the standard 48 grains to 42 
grains, due to the use ofa lighter alloy. Operat ions commenced February 27, 
1943, and by December 3lst of that year the three Mints then functioning had put 
out an almost record-breaking number of cents, with the total reaching 1,093,838,670 
pieces. The copper released was enough to neet the combined needs of 2 cruisers, 
2 destroyers, 1243 flying fortresses, 120 field guns and 120 howitzers; or enough 
for one and one-quarter million shells for our big field guns. 


On January 1, 1944, the Mints were able to adopt a modified alloy, the supply 
being derived from expended shell casings which when melted furnished a composi- 
tion similar to the original but with only a faint trace of tin; the 6 grains dropped 
from the total weight was restored. 


On February 12, 1959, a revised reverse was introduced as a part of the 150th 
anniversary celebration of the Great Emancipator's birth. No formal competition 
was held. Frank Gasparro, then Assistant Engraver at the Mint in Philadelphia, 
prepared the winning entry, selected from a group of 23 models the engraving staff 
at the Mint had been asked to present for consideration. Again, only the Treasury 
Secretary's approval was necessary to make the change because the design had 
been in force for more than the required 25 years, 


The imposing marble Lincoln Memorial in the Nation's Capital provides the 
central motif; the legends E PLURIBUS UNUM and UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
form the rest of the design, together with the denomination. Mr. Gasparro's 
initials, FG, appear on the right, near the shrubbery. 
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The composition of our smallest coin was changed once more in 1962. Mint 
officials {elt that deletion of the tin content would have no adverse effect upon the 
wearing qualities of the coin, whereas, the manufacturing advent eCs to be gained 
with the alloy stabilized at 95 percent copper and 5 percent zinc would be of much 
benefit. Congr essiona] authority for this modification is contained in the Act of 


September 5, 1962. 


Jefferson Nickel 
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The Thomas Jefferson 5-cent nickel coin was released to the public on 
November 15, 1938. 


The coin was designed by Mr. Felix Schlag of Chicago, Illinois. Born in 
Frankfort, Germany in September, 1891, Mr. Schlag has won numerous prizes in 
nation-wide competitions. He began his art studies in the Munich Academy in 
Germany and became an American citizen in 1929. 


The obverse of the coin carries a profile of Thomas Jefferson. The reverse 
bears a likeness of Monticello, the President's historic home near Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

President Roosevelt was personally interested in the design of the Jefferson 
nickel. It was a result of his suggestion that the sculptor altered his original design 


so as to emphasize certain architectural features, particularly the two wings of the 
building at Monticello. 


Although the law did not then require that the phrase "In God We Trust" ap- 
pear on the coin, it was placed there at the request of the Director of the Mint. 


This was the first time this motto had reappeared on the United States nickel since 
1893. 


There was considerable interest nationally, and particularly on the part of the 
Michigan Congressional delegation, to place on the Jefferson nickel the initials of 
the sculptor, Felix Schlag. Mr. Schlag's home is Owosso, Michigan. 
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The failure of the sculptor to ''sign'' his work is said to have been due to the 
fact that he didn't know he could. All other current issues of United States. coins 
bear the initials of their sculptors. 


Placing of the initials of the coin was an administrative decision of the | 
Secretary of the Treasury, at the request of Assistant Secretary Wallace and Mint | 
Director Eva Adams. The initials appear on the nickels dated 1966 and subsequent 
issues. 
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Almost immediately after President Roosevelt's death in the spring of 1945, 
letters came to the Department from all over the country in advocacy of his portrait 
being placed on a coin of the United States. The dime was most frequently sug- 
gested by reason of his having been identified with that coin through the March of 
Dimes drives for the Infantile Paralysis Fund. 


The coinage laws prohibit the changing of a coin design more often than once 
every 25 years. The same laws empower the Director of the Mint with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to cause new designs to be prepared and adopted at 
any time after the expiration of said 25 year period. The winged Liberty design 
having been in use for more than the required time, the Treasury officials acceded 
to public sentiment and caused the likeness of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
to be placed on the ten-cent piece. The new Roosevelt dime was released on 
January 30, 1946, the late President's birthday. 


The obverse bears a portrait of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, facing left and 
LIBERTY to his left. In the left field is INGOD WE TRUST and the lower right field 
the date. ‘ 


On the reverse, in the center, is a torch with an olive branch on the left and 
an oak branch on the right. 


The Washington Quarte 
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Around the border is UNITED STATES OF AMERICA with ONE DIME below 
and across the lower field is E PLURIBUS UNUM. 


The designer was the late John R. Sinnock, at that time the Mint's chief 
engraver. Known as one of the country's great artists in this highly specialized 
field, Mr Sinnock produced outstanding medals of the Presidential series, 
various commemorative medals and coins, and designs used on several of the 
medals for the Nation's war heroes, including the Purple Heart. 





The Washington quarter dollar replaced the Standing Liberty quarter dollar. 
The Standing Liberty had not been issued for the twenty-five years required by law, 
thereby making an Act of Congress necessary to issue the Washington quarter. 
Congress passed the authorization act March 4, 1931 to commemorate the 200th 
anniversary of the first president. 


John Flanagan, a noted New York sculptor, designed the coin. His work was 
chosen from approximately one hundred models that were submitted. The Treasury 
Department worked in close cooperation with the Fine Arts Commission in selecting | 
the design. However, the Commission did not agree with the Treasury Department 
on the final selection but as law gives the Secretary of the Treasury the right to the 
final selection, the work of Flanagan was chosen over the Commission's objections. 
The first coins were issued for general circulation August 1, 1932. The designer's 
initiate. io), appear on the obverse. 


The obverse side shows the head of Washington with LIBERTY around the top 
of the coin. The date is directly under the head and the motto INGOD WE TRUST 


is to the lower left of the head. 


The reverse side shows an eagle with wings spread standing on a shaft of 
arrows. Beneath the eagle are two sprays of olive leaves. Over the top are the 
words UNITED STATES OF AMERICA and centered directly under these words and 
above the head of the eagle are the words E PLURIBUS UNUM. The inscription 
QUARTER DOLLAR is at the bottom under the olive spray. 


- ——- 
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John Fitzgerald Kennedy was inaugurated President of the United States 
January 20, 196i, and served not quite three full years of his term of office. His 
untimely death on November 22, 1963, resulted in such an outpouring of public 
sentiment that President Johnson, on December 10, 1963, sent to the Congress 
legislation authorizing the Treasury Department to mint new 50-cent pieces 
bearing the likeness of his predecessor. 


Congress gave its overwhelming approval to the President's recommendation 
and on December 30,1963, Public Law No. 88-256 was enacted directing the Mint 
to proceed with the production of the new design. The first of the John F. Kennedy 
half dollars for general circulation purposes were struck at the Mints in Philadel- 
phia and Denver on February ll, 1964. The half dollar was selected because this 
would add another Presidential portrait to a coin of regular issue. 


ities center ot tre obverse, or itace ot the coin, is a strong but. simple bust 
of the late President. Above, and around the border is LIBERTY. Just below 
the bust is IN GOD WE TRUST, which appears on all United States coins of current 
issue. The date is at the bottom around the border. 


The Presidential Coat of Arms forms the motif for the reverse. It is the 
central part of the Presidential Seal, the only difference being that the words 
SEAL OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES have been removed and in 
their place are inscriptions required by law to appear on all coins: the words 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, above, around the border, and the denomination, 
HALF DOLLAR, around the bottom border. Other requirements already incor- 
porated in the Coat of Arms are the eagle, and E PLURIBUS UNUM, which ap- 
pears on the ribbon above the eagle's head. 


The Kennedy coin had its beginnings when official sculptors were engaged in 
preparing a new medal for the historic series of Presidential pieces manufactured 
in bronze for sale to the public. Gilroy Roberts, nationally known Chief Sculptor 
of the Mint, and a member of the Philadelphia staff for many years, worked on the 
likeness of the President, studying first many photographs to capture the characte? 

and personality of his subject. He then selected a single portrait and commenced 
| placing his concept ina preliminary model. During the final stages, Mr. Roberts 
called at the White House and studied the President at work, at which time he com 
pleted the model. 
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After the President's death, when the decision was reached to honor him on 
a United States coin, the Roberts portrait was adapted from the medal, lowered in 
relief and simplified for use on a smaller scale necessary for a coin. His initials 
G. R. appear on the truncated bust.” 


Frank Gasparro, himself a veteran member of the Philadelphia staff, execu- 
ted the reverse of the Presidential medal. The Coat of Arms of the President of 
the United States, an integral part of this design, was chosen as the companion side 
for the half dollar. Gasparro's initials F.G. appear at the lower right edge of the 
shield. %: 


The Presidential Seal originated during the Administration of President 
Rutherford B. Hayes, apparently as a rendering of the Great Seal of the U. S. 
There was no known basis in law for the Coat of Arms and the Seal which had been 
used by Presidents since 1860 and which was reproduced on the Presidential Flag. 
President Truman when he signed the Executive Order of October 25, 1945, con- 
taining the official description, established for the first time a legal definition of 
the President's Coat of Arms and his Seal. According to heraldic custom, the 
eagle on a Coat of Arms, unless otherwise specified in the heraldic description, 
is always made to face to its own right. There is no explanation for the eagle 
facing to its own left in the case of the President's Coat of Arms. To conform 
to heraldic custom, and since there was no authority other than usage for the 
former Coat of Arms, President Franklin Roosevelt had asked that it be re- 
designed. The designs reached Washington after the President's death. 


In the new Coat of Arms, Seal and Flag, the eagle not only faces to its right -- 
the direction of honor -- but also toward the olive branches for peace which it holds 
in its right talon. Formerly, the eagle faced toward the arrows in its left talon -- 


“symbolic of war. 


The Kennedy half dollar is not a commemorative coin. Such commemorative 
coins are authorized by special acts of Congress, manufactured in limited quanti- 
ties and sold at a profit by the private organizations Sponsoring the issues. The 
Kennedy coin is being made for regular distribution and the design will remain in 
effect for 25 years, as prescribed by law, unless Congress authorizes a change in 
the interim. It takes the place of the Franklin design, which first appeared in 1948. 


Initial distribution of this newly-designed coin took place on March 24, 1964, 
in the usual manner, when 26 million were released by the Mints directly to the 
Federal Reserve Banks and Branches for simultaneous distribution through the 
commercial banking system. 


HISTORY OF THE SILVER DOLLAR 


The silver dollar, not as we know it today, but as its progenitor, came prom- 
inently to the fore in the days of the American Revolution. 


wo 
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The dollar, or "thaler" is short for the 'Joachimsthaler" of Joachimsthal, 
a mining town in the Joachims Valley in Bohemia, where the coins were first 
struck in the sixteenth century. 


‘On the second day of the Second Continental Congress, May 1], 1775, Mr. John 
Hancock of Massachusetts placed before that body a plan to raise funds for support 
of our forces in the fight for freedom, involving the use of Spanish milled silver 
dollars for payments of notes to be issued by the Congress. 


At that time there were many different kinds of colonial shillings in circula- 
tion, all with different values in terms of the English shilling. However, the 
Spanish silver dollar, which came in by trade across the frontier from Louisiana, 
which Spain later ceded to France, was the principal coin of commerce. It con- 
tained 374-7/8 grains of silver. Thomas Jefferson recommended on September 2, 
1776, to the Continental Congress, that the U. S. adopt the silver "Spanish Milled 
Dollar" called ''Pillar Pieces of Eight'', as our monetary unit of value, since daily 
trade was transacted in that coin. 


The dollar was established as thé ideal money unit of the United States of 
America by the Continental Congress, on July 6, 1785. 


The Mint Act of April 2, 1792 reduced the silver content 1-1/7 percent from 
the dollar established in 1786. 


The first silver dollar was minted in 1794 at the Philadelphia Mint. Coinage 
continued through 1805, when it ceased through 1835; silver dollars were made in 
1838 and again from 1839 through 1873, except for 1858. None were made from 1874 
through 1877; none were made from 1905 through 1920 or from 1929 through 1933. 
The last silver dollars were made in 1935. 


The following silver dollar types were minted: 


Bust 1794 - 1804 Peace 1921 - 1935 
Liberty Seated 1840 - 1873 Trade 1873 - 1885 
Liberty Head (Morgan) 1878 - 1921 


The Bust dollars featured Liberty, facing right, on the obverse, and on the 
reverse an eagle. These coins showed no value on the face, but they had lettered 
edges reading HUNDRED CENTS, ONE DOLLAR OR UNIT. 


On the Liberty Seated dollars the lettered edge was dropped and replaced by 
a reeded edge, the value, ONE DOLLAR being shown at the bottom or the reverse. 
The flying eagle on the reverse was discarded in favor of an eagle grasping an 
olive branch and arrows. 


Under the provisions of the Bland-Allison Act of 1878 silver dollar coinage 
was resumed with the striking of the Liberty Head dollar. The initial ''M' for 
George T. Morgan, the designer, appears at the truncation of the neck on the ob- 
verse and also on the left-hand loop of the ribbon on the reverse. On the early 
Morgan dollars the eagle had eight tail feathers. This was subsequently reduced 
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reduced to seven. The motto E PLURIBUS UNUM is found inside the upper curve 
on the obverse, and IN GOD WE TRUST appears above the eagle on the reverse. 
On the Liberty Head dollars Liberty faces left, whereas on the lesser denomina- 
tions she faces right: 


The Peace dollars were struck to commemorate the victorious conclusion 
of World Warl. It is perhaps the most Roman of our coins. The radiate head of 
Peace is reminiscent of the old Roman imperial coins. IN GOD WE TRUST ap- 
pears on the obverse, and E PLURIBUS UNUM on the reverse. The initials of the 
designer, Anthony de Francisci, are located under the neck on the obverse. 


The eagle on the reverse likewise seems to have been modeled on ancient 
Greek and Roman devices. The rays on the reverse repeat the radiate pattern 
of the obverse. The mint mark appears on the reverse above the eagle's tail 
feathers. 


COMMEMORATIVE COINS AND MEDALS 


Private groups have long followed the custom of applying to the Congress for 
permission to raise money for, and to defray expenses connected with, various types 
of state and national celebrations through the sale of commemorative coins. Such 
coins must be authorized by special legislation, and in order to become law the bills 
must be passed by both the House and the Senate and be signed by the President. 

The Treasury Department does not handle distribution of these coins. They are 
manufactured by the Minis but are turned over at face value to the agency designa- 
ted in the act of Congress to receive them. The Government exercises no control 
beyond this point, either over the distribution or the price asked for the coins. No 
commemorative coins have been authorized since 1951 and none have been minted 
since 1954. 


Medals of each President, Secretary of the Treasury and Director of the Mint 
are produced and sold at the Mint in Philadelphia. Many miscellaneous medals are 
also available. A list of medals and prices, and an order form, may be obtained 
by writing to the United States Mint, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19130. 


NEW ALLOY COINS 


In 1964, as a result of the phenomenal rise in coin demand, the Mint was 
faced with a serious coin shortage. The Treasury, for a long time, had been more 
than concerned with the problem of adequacy of the United States coinage. In 1963, 
the departmental staff instituted an extensive research and analytic program to 
assist in the development of policies for the future coinage. Among other things, 
the silver supply and demand situation was considered on both a national and world 
level. A private metallurgical research concern was employed to make an independ- 
ent study of every kind of coinage material. 


It was concluded that there was not a sufficient supply of silver for the United 
States to retain its present silver coinage. And, as one after another of the 
different materials were rejected because of failure to meet the necessary criteria, 
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the final choice narrowed to the clad type of coin. The Coinage Act of 1965 was 
enacted into law July 23rd, 1965. 


AVAILABLE MATERIALS REGARDING THE MINT 


A pamphlet entitled Domestic and Foreign Coins Manufactured by Mints of the 


United States 1792-1965, is sold by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, for 40¢ per copy. Tables show United 
States gold, silver, composite and minor coinage, including commemoratives, by 
years, Mints, denominations, number of pieces and face value. The information 
on foreign coinage gives details, by calendar years, for 37 countries, listing coin- 
age mint, number of pieces manufactured, denomination, composition, gross 
weight and diameter. 


Also available from the same source is whe Annual Report of the Director of 


the Mint This contains additional statistics, both foreign and domestic. The price 


varies from year to year, and the Superintendent of Documents should be consulted 
for current information. 


Asa special service to collectors, the Mint will produce and sell proof coin 
sets at the Assay Office in San Francisco, starting in 1968. Inquiries regarding 
these should be addressed to: Numismatic Service, U. S. Assay Office, 350 Du- 
boce Avenue, San Francisco, California 94102. 


DIRECTORS OF THE MINT 


Appointzent by 
President 


ee Washinzton.. 













Date of Senate Term of service? 
confirsstion 


{calemar day) 








Directora of the Mint 






To 







1. David Rittenhouse, Pa.......esseeeee June 1795 





Apr. 1792 

































































2. Benry Billiam de Sausaure, S.C...... | 2-0 dOsccccscescceca i) July 1795| Oct. 1795 
Dae REAR LEG Say iN vlla cissleinintsisiaisiaisiaia'e oi] elsis «COs ssa atevelsieaisce a 7 Oct. 1795] July 1805 
Ay Robert Patterson, (Paesccecstccicscsicce Jan. 1806} July 1824 
5. Some] Moore, Pa...cscccscccccsscoee | JEmeS MONTOC...seaee | Jen. July 1824 1835 
6. Povert kaskell Pattereon, Pa.*...... | Andrew Jackson...... 2 ; Moy 1835| July 1851 
Ag OCOLGS) Ni ECKEYL OEMs sow ae nels catewn.s Millard ernagees HZ « July 1851] Apr. 1853 
8. Thames Kk. Pettit, Pah ete) atsintalss tela (ear! Frenkin Pierce..... Mar. 31, 1853 Avr. 1853 May 1853? 
9. Jamea Ross Snowden, Passseeceeeeeees Be eRAO! vemesienaianigiae Fed, 4, 1654 June 1853] Apr. 1861 
BOs) SAMESSEOLILOCK, MEA sis isleis sjc'c'cla cicsiecicic'nve Abraham Lincoln..... July 15, 1861 May 1861 | Sept. 1866 
TD Wid tamyeiwards) (Pacscrcccecs cases andrew Johnson...... | cay Cct. 1266| Apr. 1867 
12. Henry Richard Lindemman, Pa Jal lie nb boneeasaneatee Apr. 2, 1857 dor. 1657] Apr. 1869 
* Jemes Pollock, Pa........0. Ulysses S. Crant.... | Apr. 20, 1849 May 1859] Mar. 1873 
* Benry Richard Linderman, Pa a niall Oieja'a, hapa lais\erein\e a6 Dec. 8, 1873 Apr. 1673 | Dec. 1878 
13. Horatio C. Burchani, Ill Rutherford B. Hayes. | Feb. 19, Fed. 1879 

Do. (second term).. Chester A. Arthur... | Feb. 26, 1 } nee i Bete, 
14. James P. Kimball, Pa. Grover Cleveland.... | May 6, Dec. 1885" 1889 
15. Eéward 0. Leech, D.C. Benjamin Harrison... | Dec. 19, Oct. 1889 1893 
16 Robert Seeing D.C. Grover Cleveiand.... | Jan. 12, 1894 Nov. 1893} Feb. 1898 

« George EZ. Roberts, Iowa... -+ | Willfem MeKinley.... | Jan. 26, 1893 ; 

Do. (wecond: (Seri) cca wsiscecciec.cmeins pagiors Rooseveit.. | Feb. 2, 1903 } PED SET || SEIN Fs SEY 
260 UFrank) AS leach, (Calif. cc0scicisccmasic Ne ais ialeisialélels\sisiniee Feb. 12, 1908 Sept. 1907] Mov. 1909 
19. A. Platt Andrew, Mass.......ccceceee tiiliea H. Talt..... Aug. 5, 1909 Nov. 1909] June 19107 
* George E. Roberts, Icwa (third term) | ....do.........s0005 Dec. 14, 1910 July 1910] Mov. 1914 
20.) Robert WC Woolley, Vass cncsiaccciese as Woodrow Wilson...... Mar. 3, 1915 Mar. 1915] July 1916 
2k. F.S.H. Youn Engelken, Flasccccsscsces oe ede csccecccccces Aug. 17, 1916 Sept. 1916{ Feb. 1917 
22. Raymond. Baker, (Nevsccrccessecesss Re ietn al bree eran tee Mar. 15, 1917 Mar. 1917] Mar. 1922 
aoe (UES Scobey, Tex, seideccsveeccpsccicate ion G. Harding... Mars ‘75. 1922 1922 | Sept. 1923 
mew SRover td. sGrant, Colo... scvecisesecces Calvin Coolidge..... Dec. 18, 1923 1923 

Dos (mecond | tera)... sec ceaecuisce va PRO sis sisisiaicieiaiwie/ace Dec. 19, 1928 } oe ea 
25. ga ag echo aed MYO. cwincsccsaesic Franklin D, Rooseveit | Apr. 28, 1933 

Do. (second term)-ceceserccceccecs eedGniecsnciveccsces Mar. 25, 1938 

Dost d filed teri) iclc ccaalsvemataele «ase ma tiCisra aferain eters dans Apr. 2, 1943 } May 1933] Apr. 1953 
* Do. (fourth term).... -.. | Harry S. Truman..... Apr. 20, 1%8 

. William H. Brett, (hio Dwight D. Eisenhower | July 1, 1954 > 

Dari (sccosdetera)ecmeeacet occa Mealhas don tice on ao oes july 15, 1959 } eb Pelee 1 
27. Eve Adeans, Nev....... -. | John F. Kennedy..... Sept. 196 

Dos (second aterm) ce rsuncsas's clsicciee } 


sForser Director, terms not consecutive (see above). 

2 Te numbering in the table counts once the nares of Directors Pollock, Linderman, and Roberts. The State 
given for each Director signifies the State from which the appointment was made and/or the legal residence. 

2 When beginning date of service precedes date of confirmation the appointment was made, in most instances, 
while the Senate was in recess. A few dates are revised from the previous issue of this publication, based 
cat additional information. 

> The Senate was in recess during the entire tema of service- 

* Son of the fourth Director. 

3 Died in office. 

© President Anirew Johnson appointed Will{am Millward Director in Oct. 1866 while the Senate was in 
recess. The Preatdent forwamied Dis sumination for the position of Director in a letter to the Senate dated 
Jan. 2, 1667. The Senate resected the nomination on Jan. 26, 1807. However, William Millward remained in 
the Mint until the confirmation of Director Linderman. 

7 Became Ansistant Secretary of the Treasury on June 8, 1910. 
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OFFICE OF 
DIRECTOR OF THE MINT 


THE U. S. MINT RETURNS TO INDEPENDENCE MALL 
peuciiet 1414969715 4 milestone an Mint history for if marks the: official open- 
ing of the new United States Mint in Philadelphia. An impressive modern 
building with a pink granite facade and bronze-tinted glass has taken its place 
on Independence Mall, amid such treasured landmarks as Independence Hall 
end tne Liberty Bell, Ben branklin's grave, Betsy Rass' house......all steeped 
in history. : 


To the casual observer it might appear that this modern edifice could lay no 
-claim to association with such illustrious company, but a glance at the inscrip- 
tion over the entrance immediately dispels any doubt. For the operations in 
this building can boast of having been housed in the first Federal building au- 
Poorized by the Conpress. Our first coins for regular circulation - cents and 
half cents - were manufactured in a small building only a few hundred yards 
from the present building. 


Piewrespiendent Quarters are a far cry from those early hand-operated facili- 
ites. Ine present structure covers over five acres of ground approximating 
Parec city blocks, between 4th and Sth Streets and Arch and Race. The main 
entrance plaza and lobby, facing 5th Street, have a commanding view of 
Independence Mall. 


Offices, production divisions and public areas occupy over 500, 000 square 
feet of space and are planned to afford the maximum in efficiency of operation 
ene comiortable working conditions. For the first time in history, the mint 
equipment is arranged to provide for mechanized continuous flow through the 
Seigaee processes, from virgin: metals to finished coins. 


The new mint was designed for an annual production capability of 2 billion 
coins per shift on a 5-day, 40-hour week, or a total capacity of about 8 billion 
Sgimesonea 24-hour day, 7-day week basis per year. Facilities include melt- 
ing, casting, rolling, annealing and coining, plus cladding lines to produce 


Clagesirip 10r composite coins. 


The entire operation can be viewed from a glass-enclosed elevated gallery de- 
signed to accommodate 2500 visitors an hour. The public is admitted to the 
building between 9 a.m. and 2:30 p.m., daily except Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays. No reservations are necessary. The numismatic room on the mez- 
zZanine contains Mint relics, historic coins and medals. A sales counter is 
maintained where Mint medals, coin sets and certain Mint publications may 
@pe purchased. 





Keep Freedom in Your Future With U.S. Savings Bonds 
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THE MINT IN THE PAoT 


The U. S. Mint was established by Act of Congress approved 
April 2, 1792, and the law stipulated that it should be situated for the 
time being in Philadelphia, then the capital city. The original building 
was located on the east side of Seventh Street below Arch Street, just a 
stone's throw from present quarters. This modest structure housed the 
national mint for 40 years. 


As the young Nation grew and prospered, additional minting facili- 
ties became necessary, and on the Fourth of July, 1829, the cornerstone 
was laid for a larger building. A marble edifice, modeled in the Grecian 
style, was erected on a site just off Penn Square, on the northwest corner 
' of Chestnut and Juniper Streets, which was to serve for the next 70 years 

as the Mint's home. 


The third building to house the Mint at Philadelphia reflected in 
contrast with the former ones the marvelous material advance of the 
country, and was described as "at once a palace of the order appropriate to 
a structure of the Government, a treasure house, and a workshop and factory 
of the highest class.'' The building occupied the entire block on Spring Gar- 
den Street between 16th and 17th Streets, and commenced operations in the 
fall of 1901. It served the Nation well for over 65 years, but the growth of 
the country made demands which could no longer be handled with the by then 
outmoded facilities. 


THE MINT TODAY 


‘Groundbreaking ceremonies held September 17, 1965, launched 
construction of a new mint nearly three times the size of the Spring Garden 
Street plant. On August 14, 1969, another milestone in Mint history was 
marked by the official opening of an impressive modern building with a 
pink granite facade and bronze-tinted glass, covering over five acres of 
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ground approximating three city blocks. The main entrance plaza and 
lobby, facing Fifth Street at Independence Mall, overlook the original site. 


Offices, production divisions and public areas occupy over 500, 000 
square feet of space and are planned to afford the maximum in efficiency 
of operation and comfortable working conditions. For the first time in 
history, the mint equiprment is arranged to provide for mechanized continu- 
ous flow through the coinage processes, from virgin metals to finished coins. 


The new Mint was designed for an annual production capability of 
2 billion coins per shift on a 5-day, 40-hour week, or a total capacity of 
about 8 billion coins on a 24-hour day, 7-day week basis per year. Facili- 
ties include melting, casting, rolling, annealing and coining, plus cladding 
lines to produce clad strip for composite coins. 


The entire operation can be viewed from a glass-enclosed elevated 
gallery designed to accommodate 2500 visitors an hour. The public is ad- 
mitted to the building between 9 a.m. and 2:30 p.m., daily except Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays. No reservations are necessary. 


The numismatic room on the mezzanine contains Mint relics, his- 
toric coins, and medals. A sales counter is maintained where Mint medals, 
coin sets and certain Mint publications may be purchased. 
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OFFICE OF 
DIRECTOR OF THE MINT 


March, 1970 


Dear Friends: 


We hope that this booklet will be an 
informative guide to the history and operation of 
the United States Mint. 


Daily inquiries from students, coin 
collectors and others,concerning the activities of 
the Mint, resulted in the printing of this booklet, 
"The Mint Story. " 


We appreciate your interest and 
sincerely hope that you will journey beyond the 
confines of this book for a visit to the Philadelphia 
and Denver Mints for a personal look at your Mint 


at work, 
Sincerely, A 
Director of the Mint 
dis 
ie. if Keep Freedoin in Yonr Future With U.S. Szvines Bonds 
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Comments and Opinions Derived J’rom Personal Intervicws 


April 29th, 1970 - 215 - GL 9-5800 eee 
Mr. Martin Walsh 

Vice President 

Franklin Mint 


Spoke with Mr. Walsh via telephone, who said a proposal or statement of 
capabilities would be sent’to the ARLC, 

Suggested as a contact to the ARBC Mr. Charles Andes, Executive Vice 
President, Marketing and Director, Mr. Walsh said the Franklin Mint 
wwould have the equipment to manufacture high relief medals but has not 
to this date done this type of work. 


April S0m:  aor8 202.3% fel =2006 
Mr. NL. “Ceriuiie Bila] «2e052900 
R. Dyer, Robbins Company 

Attleboro, Massachusetis 


The meeting was held) an thesia offices with the above mentioned in- 
dividuals and F. -Patrick Butler.» Mr, Cerullo- explained 4.05bin's back- 
ground and history, showed samples of some of their high relief work, 
and said that they would send a letter of intent to ARBC as to what they 
would propose as a suggested medallion program for the ARBC to follow. 


April 30th, 1970 202 - 362-241) 
Miss Bya Adams 
Former Director of the Mint 


Miss Adams discussed. Mint capacities and felt that with the new facilities 
which will be in full operation in two years in Philadelphia, there would be 
no problem for the Mint to produce enough coins to supply the demand the 

a new issue of coins might produce. She said the Mint now makes approxi- 
mately 7 billion pennies (annual demand) and approximately 300 million quar- 
ters. ‘ 


Miss Adams suggested one commemerative coin produced in 1976 only as 
this would point up the importance of the celebration. Possibly more than 
one coin might confuse foreigners and might interfere with acceptance of 
American tourists coins in other countries. However, she said a commcm- 
erative proof set of coin of the realm could be done. <A yardstick to follow 
could be that one should figure on two coins per person for collection; that 
is, two coins per person taken out of circulation. 


When asked about a possiblc competition to the sculptor Miss Adams 
suggested that we either talk to the National Sculptor Society or William 
Louth, President, Medallic Art Company. 


Copper supply might be a factor in production. Ordinarily the coin de- 


mand follows the GNP curve 


Ii was suggested that possible foreign medal production could be stimu- 
Peder mec wis solid in other countries to appeal to ethnic groups. 
Currently only presidents are on our coins. Miss Adams suggested con- 
tacting Congresswoman Lenore Sullivan of Missouri, .Chairman of the Hous: 
Sub-Committcc on monetary affairs. Another possible aid would be the 
Gommission, on Coinage (Chairman, Patman). in general, Miss Adams en- 
dorsed a very active Mint participation and an extensive medal program 
at National and State leve)]. She also said that an award medal for usc 
by ARBC and the State Bicentennial Commissions would be most necessary. 


May Ist, 1970 Ze 3296-7500 
Dr. Melvin Payne minty 
President 
National Geographic Society 


Dr. Payne, who was Chairman of the Nixon Inaugural .Medal Committee 
stated that the Inaugural Committee sold 15,000 large silver medals at 
$45.00 each and approximately 65, 000 bronze at a6, O00 each. 

Dr. Payne emphasized that the success of their program was due to 
widespread publicity through the press, radio, t.v. and magazines. The 
committee did not have time to solicit many banks, so their cooperati 
Maethe sorogram was rather limited. Those that were eqneacted were hesi- 
tant to sell the medallions because of the possibility of showing political 
attachments or possibly offending some customers. 


Dr. Payne thought that one National Medal and perhaps 50 State Medals 
would be a good program. Dr. Payne suggested that the HHBEC have -as 
many outlets as possible making it simple for people to buy medals on 
impulse. 
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May Ist, 1970 202 - ST 3-5600 
Mr. lEjdridge Jones | 
Chairman 

Medals Commitice 

American Numismatic Association 


Mr. Jones was certain that Numismatists would like as expansive a pro- 
gram as- possible. If coins were to be changed he would prefer to sce 
all coins changed rather. than one or two 


As to medallions, he thought that a program including not only a coin 
‘size but a heavy relief medal should be used and both these sizes in 


silver and bronze. Mr. Jones suggested there be at least one National 
Medal and another medal for each ef the 50 states> 


As a source of information he referred me to Mr. Edward Rochette, 
Editor of the ANA Numismatist. . 


May Ise; 1920 202 - 964-6400. Ext. 2033 
Mr. Eugene T. Rossides 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. Rossides said a study would be necessary before any decision coulc 
be made. He suggested that the ARBC make a pr ae for the Mint's 
consideration. He suggested the Treasurer would have to be included in 
all meetings. He thought that the Treasury would ae ehanoe the Ji; 
half dollar. Possibly, we could change the reverse side vol the coins. buiz 
not the busts of the Presidents that are currently featured on the obverse 
He did not anticipate any international problem. 


He thought there was a possibility that our paper currency could be cha:;: 


Mr. Rossides referred me to Mr. Landes of the Legal Department of 
Mint. 


The Secretary of the Treasury would have the final approval on any desi: 


May Ist, 1970 | . 202 - 393-6409 . (Infor:: 
Mint Personnel including; 

Mr. Hollyfield Mr. Roy Cahoon 

Mr, “Landes... — Mr. “Fate 


-_ 


Mr. George “Schafer 


In discussions with the,above, it was brought out that the Bankin 


- 
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Committee of either Nouse would have to iniliate a bill for any change 
in coinage. ine om 

They reiterated past policy of the Mint which is generally opposed to 
commeimerative coins because of the abuse of this sort of an issue. 


As to coin design, it was suggcsted we contact the Fine Arts Commission, 
Nr, sGeorge Atherton ors Mr, Walton as. a contact. teiterated that the 
Mey Jatt Mice Go) Tne soint Conimitice on ‘Coinage is a closed mecting, 
confined to the Eisenhower Dollar only and it would be impossible for the 
ARBC to take any of this mecting to discuss possible change in coinage 


for the 1976 year. Mr. Cahoon thought that perhaps’ a possible advisory 


Group could be the Comimittec.on Coinage. 


When asked about medal design the ARBC was referred to contact Mr. 
Witham Joouth;, Medallic: Art Company as to sculptors, etc. Mr. Cahoon 
SCatintuatsine Mint hed worked. closely with Medallic Art pe eae in’ pro- 
duction and die making in the past. Grr SAECO Fite tists GAN 
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May 2nd, 1970 303 - 634-1986 
Mr. Edward C. Rochette 

Editor American NUigee ae iS} 

- Association Publication, '"Numismatist" 


Nitemocnette expressed ihe belief that if it were a choice of one coin 
or one’ medal the numismatist would prefer a coin; but a broad program 
momigvbe much better i ihe eyes of the numismatist. He expressed 
the hope for wide programs in both coins and medals. 


He said that Canada struck only commemerative coins during the Cen- 
tennial and then back to the previous coinage design for striking in the 
years following 1967. Canada's competition was open to all but those 
who entered had to produce models. This actually eliminated all but 
sculptors in the competition. He referred me to Mecdallic Art Company 
regarding information on design, sculptors and medal production, etc. 


*“Mr. Rochctite would send materials to Mr.’ Patrick Butler of the ARBC. 


May 2nd 1970 | 202 - 381-5026 
Dr, + Vladimir ‘Clain-Stefanelli 
Curator 


bingcion of Numismatics 
Smithsonian Institution 


Mee otetanel]i said *that the Mint used the ''99 group for distribution 
of the new Philadelphia Mint’ Medal. He cautioned that we should avoid 
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use of the term "coin" when referring to a medal, for example: coin- medal, 
coin-like medal, etc. which is confusing to the public_and is misleading. A 
token, Dr. Stefanelli said, is or has intermediary monetary value or some 
sort of exchange value whereas a medal or ‘medallion doesn't. 


Dr. Stefanclli said that private interest groups would not be able to give 
good opinions of a broad or general program because they would not sce 
the overall breadth of a program; referring to possible fund raising ca- 
pabilitics, breadth of mass distribution as token or souvenier items for 
the general public, distribution problems,- etc. He suggested that medals 
could. possibly be sold. through-Post, Offices, He referPedime toate Na 
tional Sculplor's Society and Medallic Art Company for professional advice 
for competition and production facets of high relief medals, Ste fanelli 
doubled that the Mint could produce enough high relief medals for an ex- 
pansive program. The precedent for any- Bicentennial action could be the 
1876 Centennial in Philade]Jphia. The Centennial Board of lfinance Report, 
March 24th, 1875 shows that Congress directed a medal be ‘Stsuck -at the 
Mint with proceeds to pay for Centennial activities. A small gilt medal 
was. sold at $1.00, a large bronze at $2.00, a coin silver medal aft $3. 00 
and a large gilt at $5.00 each. These medals (all encased together) cost 
$11, 00. 


Stefanelli suggested Senator Hatfield and Representative. Schwengel as 
possible members of the Advisory Panel.. Possible sculptors or ad- 
visory sculptors.would be Mr. Hancock or Mr. Marshall Fredericks 
of Cleveland. - 


May 6th, 1970 O13 - 836-5145 
Jim Harper, Executive Vice Presmen: 

and Mr. Frank Darner, President 
Presidential Arts Company 


Mr. Harper suggested that a limited number of official medals be au- 
thorized so the public will not be confused. , Presidential Art Company 


has currently three programs or three series of medals which could be 


appropriate, they are: 


). Presidential Series 


2. Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
3. Statehood Series 


The Presidential Arts Company have distributed the Nixon & Johnson In- 
augural Medals. Their sculptor is Mr. Ralph Menconi. Mr. Harper 
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said the Presidential Art Company would send in written ideas and opinions 
to the ARBC, suggesting an entire medallion proprarnr which would include: 


1 An Awards Medal 
2, One General Official Meda] in two sizes and in two metals. 
3. A scries commemerating events:possibly historical events or individuals 


As to design or a design competition, Mr. Harper said that if the National 
Sculptor's “Society were used, their judges might be biascd towards themselves 
for example: “I'd like to be the one to do it, etc. etc, " 


Because of mass appea] for a souvenir, memento or keepsake of the Bicen- 
tennial, perhaps there should be no limited issues on the medals issued by 
the ARGC. 


Mr, Harper suggested a broad coin program including proof sets. He 
hoped that perhaps all coin of the realm be changed. As to a competition, 
whether it be for coins or medals, this should be confined to finished models 
as a requisite for entries for consideration in any competition. 


May 7th, 1970 ' 312 - 346-3443 
Mr. Ben Dreiskie 
Member 


Professional Numismatic Guild 


Mr. Dreiskie said that collectors would like to see a commemorative 
half-dollar issued each year. Some collectors feel slighted that they 
don't have the "lobby power" that the philatélists have. Collecting of 
coins should be fun; not basically an investment. It's a hobby and there 
is really much to be said for art in coins and medals. Coins should be 
distributed only to the banks or some federal commission. He suggested 
that coins be changed every ten years. 


Perhaps the Professional Numismatic Guild could run the design competition. 


He also thought that in addition to coin changes that a commemorative 
medal be issucd before 1976. 


May 12, 1970 3 393 - 6400 Ext, 7214 


Mr. James Conlon 
Director 


Bureau of Engraving 


Mr. Conlon noted that there will be a very active philatelic program 
during the Bicentennial years. Mr. Conlon said that from the Bureau's 


my - 


viewpoint, changes in currency are very undesirable mainly because of 


security reasons and he listed these; ss 
iv Counterfeiting problems would be a very cminent factor. 
2. The integrity of any paper moncy is dependent on the -public's 


ability to recognize the real thing and our current paper money 
has been in production.and is casily recognizable by all people 
now. . 

3. There-are 2,700, 000, 000 bills produced annually now. This gives 
some indication of possible production problems and difficulties if 
we change the currency. 

4. Internalionally, there could be great problems because dollars are 
prime counterfeit targets even outside the United States. 


Currently,- Mr. Conlon said that there have been two popular opinions, 


i Change ‘the color of-our currency 
2. Change the’ size’ ol our currency. 


Again, Mr. Conlon stressed the key to security is the public's famil- 
iarity with the bills. 

Forcign governments at this time envy our system of one sized bills 
and one color bills. For security purposes a one sized, one color 
bill is desirable because it makes the person using the money look at 
the bill to. see whether it's a-single, a five, a temidotianet), jcic. 
Therefore, these bills are constantly being inspected by the general 


public. If a-change were to be made, Mr. Conlon said it should be on 
the $1.00 bill and make this a permanent change and not justia cont 
memorative bill. He noted here that the average life of a $1.00 bill is 


18 months. 


Mr. Conlon suggested that the ARBC not overlook the possibility of the 
Bureau of Engraving making stamp caches, vignettes, proclamations, 
which could be sold to the general public as permanent mementoes of 
various occasions. Mr. Conlon said that savings bonds design change 
could be used as a vehicle to commemorate the Bi-centennial. In this 
ease it would not be that difficult to change and the security risk would 
be less than with currency. . 


Mr. Conlon did endorse an extensive medallion program including an 
Awards Medal, a National Medal, and a series of State Medals. As to 
whether or not this should be struck. by.a Mint or. private companies he 
thought it did not make much difference as long as the medals were of- 
ficially sanctioned by the ARBC or some other government agency. 


Pomien 
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May 13th, 1970 : | 202 - 225-2673 


Mr. Charles Iolsitein 
Professional Staff Member 
Jiouse Committee on Banking and Currency 


Mr. Holstein gave the history of commemorative coins and reiterated 
some of the abuses in the past, particuior yin the 1830's Proceeds 
from the sale of the commemorative coins actually went e dealers, 
operators. and promoters and very little moncy actually went to the group 
that was ecither being commemorated or that sponsored the commcmora- 
tive’ coin. 


Mr. Holstein thought that circulating coins with revolutionary motifs 
would be most appropriate. Mr. Holstein thought that proof coins 
would be excellent during the Bi-centennial but he wasn't certain or 
could give no idea what the demand for such sets might be. 


Mr. Holstein thought that there should be an expansive medallion pro- 
gram. This would be a burden on the Treasury Department due to the 
Scope of the broad .icom and mcdal program. 


If there were a medal program it should include; 1) awards medal 
and 2) a national medal for sale to the general public. Possibly, the 
Mint could design the medal and allow private industry to use the de- 
signs (not dies), The ARBC would control the designs. He sugsested 
checking legality of allowing states to use one side of design if the Mint 
has he aies!" 


The ARBC should have a resolution passed which would grant them au- 
thoriiy 10 mMegotiaie with the Mint, Bureau -of Engraving, private firms, 
etc: 


In explaining abuses of commemorative issues, Mr. Holstein told of 
cases (not specific cases) where dealers, acting as distribution agents 
would hoard coins and release them at later dates at inflated prices. 


The Mint could possibly make medals, but their first obligation is to 
make coin of the realm - therefore, they need plenty of lead time to 
manufacture medals. 


May 13th, 1970 212 - 972-5100 
Mr. Willis Alexander - 

Pee N:P, 

American Bankers Assn. 


Seu not Sct up. appointment with Mr, Alcxander until after June 1, 1970. 
During this phone conversation he said the Amcrican Benkers Association 
would consider distributing medals for the ARBC. 
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May 4th, 1970 ‘ PO2s a5 nee aes 
Honorable. Fred Schwengel se 
Represcutative, lowa 


Representative Schwengel] noted that the Capital Historical Society,of 
which he is president, is developing a calendar from 1971 or 1972 
through 1976 (possibly 1989) with historical or memorable events des- 
cribed .on each day of each ycar. 

Representative Sclwengel suggests a broad program with all new coins 
of the realm. AjJso, he thought a commemorative half-dollar be issucd 


in the year 1976 only. A change in paper currency would be desirable. 


A medal program should include an award medal, national medal and 
some series, perhaps a state series or historical event series. 


In genera], broad programs in mins, currency and medals would add 
greatly to the overall effect of the overall ARBC program. 


May 4th, 1970 : ' 202 - EX 3-6400 
Mrs. Mary Brooks . 
Director of the Mint 


Mr. Roy Cahoon 
UL bu. Naat 


Mr, Cahoon suggested Mr. William. Foster, Po BR. Contrel ar the 
Currency as a good source of information for the ARBC. 


Mr. Neisser of the Mint could give information regarding Mints 
capacity for striking large (21/2'"' - 3" diameter) medals. (Mr._ 
Neisser out of the office that weck). 


Mrs. Brooks thinks programs involving coins, medals and currency 
should be as broad in scope as possible. She thinks this would best 
serve the objectives. of the ARBC#and of course reach every 1 2en. 


She estimates there are now 20, 000, 000 coin collectors in the U. 5S. 
at this time. 


May l4th, 1970 202 -. 964-2801 
Dr. Charles, Water 
Undersecretary to the Treasury 


In this brief meeting with Dr. Walker, he stated that the Treasury 
Department would cooperate to the fullest extent to assist the ARBC 
in executing the most successful program possible. He offered the 
assistance of his staff in giving advice and any help necessary. 
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May. loth; 19:20 
Mr. Abe Kosoff | 
Caluiornia Numismatist een 
POON 2009 
Palm Spriuies,. ..Caiis.) 92262 


Mr. Kosoff, as a professional collector, stated that as broad a DPo- 
pram as possible be instituted. He would like to see all new coins 
and currency perhaps with American Revolution battles or outstanding 
events -depictcd(rather: thatpersons,) 


Hie said there should also be a broad medal program including an award 
medal, national medal, state medals and possibly a series of histori- 


peer eves, sll vie necessary to olficially sanction certain mcdals to 


avoid confusing the general public with the many private issues that are 
and will be offered to the public. It was suggested that an announcement 
be (made that there will-be/official’’ medals issued. 


May 19th, 1970 “20277 -.345- 5324 
Mr. John Walker 
Member, Fine Arts Commission 
Former Director of the National 
Gallery of Art 


Mire Welker cstated that the Fine Arts’ Commission must review all 
Meow tere: tir George Atherton, Secretary, Fine Arts Com- 
mission for this authority. Also suggested the Fine Arts Commission 

as a source of advice to the ARBC with regard to design competitions. 
Tew etioal Gallery of Art, Carter Brown, Director, was also suggested 
as a good source of information and opinions. The National Gallery 
Macwaitethe past been responsible for the Inaugural Medal design (except 
President Nixon's). 


In any competition it was suggested that no graphic designs be considered ~ 
just sculptor's models.’ Mr. Walker cautioned that sometimes in "open" 
Cem petitions, the finer sculptors do not take the time to enter. 


Mr. Walker thought "1976" to be an excellent opportunity to change coin 
Gime wealine) tie is in favor of a broad. medal program. 30th programs 
would give much publicity to the overall celebration and produce artistic 
coin and medal designs. 


May 1]9th, 1970 

Mr. George Atherton 
Stall seerctary 

Fine Arts Commission , 


Mr. Atherton gave a pamphlict stating Mxecutlive Order #3524, Public 
Law Number 181]-6lst Congress which states that all National Medals 
authovimedeby Congress be -revicwed by the: J’ine Arts. Commission. 


1 - 


Tor cxample, the Institute of Heraldry submits all ils medal designs 
to the Fine Arts Commission. “However, at present there are no 
sculptors on their Commission, 


The past policy of the Fine Arts Commission has been to avoid judging 
or having responsibility for any competilions. Its main purpose is 
advisory-not to select (merely review) designs. Their commission could 
suggest judges but not artists or sculptors. ; 

Mr. Atherton favors open competition fer the greatest possible partici- 
pation by the largest number of people. We suggested that judges be 
jJimited from .? to 14 persons. | | 


For further information he suggested a publication("Art in America" 
which had an extensive article regarding coin changes in an issue 
prided within the last two years. Also suggested Mr. David Scott 
(advisor to the National Gallery of Art) as a knowledgable source of 
information and opinions. | | 
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Suite 319, lata web ne Building 
811 Vermont Avenue, N. W. ; 
Washington, D. C. 202h2 


ear Mr. Butjer: 


As a publicly-owned corporation ope 
mint in be country and as the only organi a ¥ 
field which has been actively promoting interest in the Bicentenni 
of the American Revolution (for over two years now, and with edvert 
ing expenditures of more than $l-million) we are very anxious to work 
in close harmony with your commission. 


Ss 
on in the nwoiisme 


We appreciate the courtesies you have extended to us on the three 
occasions when we visited with you at your office, and we appreciate 
your letter of May 6 in which you explain that you are "presently trying 
to construct a compendium of itera which reflects valid researenh in 
the coins and medals field for review by the Commission's Advisory Panel 
on Coins and Medals." In this same eee you ask certain questions, and 
you invite our "full participation in commenting on the complete Hence 
implementation and goals of the Bicentennial Coins and Medals Progran.' 


a 


We will be glad to provide you with all the information end help 
that we can. 


As we understand it, the function of the commission is to "plan, 
encourase, develop and coordinate the commemoration of the American Revo- 
lution Bicenbe ws 11" which includes "the issuesnce of commemorative coins, 
medals, certificates of recognition, and stamps." 


It would seem appropriate, therefore, that the commission take due 
note of what is already being dohe in the way of commemorating the Bicen- 
tennial through coins end medals, and neither duplicate nor create con- 
flicts with any of these Be ebn ae foal programs. 


. American Revolution : 
Bicentennial Commission ~2- May 0; 1970 


The first commemorative medal program that is directly related 
to the Bicentennial was introduced by Vhe Franklin Mint in April 1968. 
With the assistence of a distinguished board of historians, including 
two vho were then members of the Bicentennial Commission (Dr. Richard 
‘B. Morris and Dr. Robert H. Bahmer) we created a series of 200 commemo- 
Yative medals, each commemorating one year in the History of the United 
States from 1776 to 1976. ‘hese medals are being issued at the rate of 
two medals per month for 100 months -- with the last two medals scheduled 
For a2bsvance in duly 19/6. There are approximately. 34,000 people, in all 
walks of life, who have subscribed to this program and are receiving these 
medals on a monthly basis. You have a set in your office and you can re- 
SOen1 Ze the unusual scope and acceptance of this program. It is, by far, 
the most significant commemorative medal program ever inaugurated, and it 
has received worldwide acclain. 


¥ 
1; 


The second commemorative medal program directly related to the Bi- 
centennial was introduced by The Franklin Mint last month. Again with 
the assistance of our distinguisned board of advisors (Mr. James B.Rhoads 
who is now archivist of the United States, has succeeded the former arch~ 
ivist, Dr. Bahmer, on this board) we created a series of 50 conmemorative 
egels dealing with the revolution itself. This series starts earlier 
chronologically than the "History of the United States' series end covers 
the revolutionary period in depth from 1761 to 1783. These medals are 
being issued at the rate of five medals per month for 10 months ~~ and 
there are approximately 9,000 subscribers at this time. 
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It is partictilarly important to note that we were requested by the 
Pennsylvania State Bicentennial Commission, several months ago, to devel- 
op a commemorative medal program that they could use to raise funds. After 
a great deal of study and extended discussions, it was mutually agreed 
that the 50-medal "History of the American Revolution" series would be the 
adeal vehicle for their fund raising program. As a public service, we 
agreed to provide a special edition of these medals to the Pennsylvania 
Bicentennial Commission essentially at cost, so that the commission could 
yield net revenues of close to 50% of the retail sales price, and also to 
advance funds to cover an advertising campaign in Pennsylvania which is 
Penecuied to start shortly. If this works out well, it is our intention 
to offer basically the same cooperative program to other State Bicentennial 
Commissions. We have been led to understand by the Pennsylvania group that 
the State Commissions have a much more serious fund raising problem than 

the National Commission and that they would expect the National Commission 
to moteoniy respect their right to proceed in this direction but indeed to 
support it wholeheartedly. 

‘The third comsenorative medal program related to the Bicentennial is 
our "Great Americans" series, which has been in development for slong time 

and is now in the process of being introduced. It is quite different froin 
anything that we have ever done before. We will be building a "Gallery of 
Great Americens" at Franklin Center, near the birthplace of American freedom, 


. 


American Revolution 
Bicentenniul Commission oe May 18, #970 


and this building will be a constantly eee Sas dGrematic panorama 

of the achievements of the men and women who have contributed most to 

our Americen heritage. <A series of commemorative medals will be issued 
concurrently. ~Twelve Great Americans will be honored each year, begin: 
ning in 1970 -- and the program Will reach. its xe ise in IIS,» The 
first twelve subjects have en chosen by another distinguished board 

of advisors, but the men and women to be honored by this progrem ry Oe 
and future years will be selected by public ballot -- with every American 
citizen invited to vote. The ba ee for 1971 will take place next 
month, and approximately S00. 000 hes been budgeted to bring this program 


“ 


and the balloting opportunity to the Teeecation of the general public. 


As extensive as our involvement with the commemoration of the Amer- 
ican Revolution is to date, this is not the end of it. We have several 
other related commemorative dal series in the works -- Greet Historic 
Sites for introduction later in 1970; Heroes of the American Revolution 
and Signers of the Declaration of Independence for 1971, etc. In addition, 
we are frequently called upon to strike individual medals related to the 


ae 


American Reyqlution for other interested organizations. 


_tt 4s our strong recommendation that the ARBC recognize that coins 
and medals are one phase of Bicentennial commem ae Whieh is welt an 
‘a hand. We believe it would be very inadvisable, end quite ineppropriete 
eg for the ARBC to do anything which would conflict eer. the established 


ie 


grams. 
i : P 

Further, we believe thet the ARBC would only be 
of worms" if it attempted to judge the relative merits 
memorative medal proposals or entered this field as an 
Our reasons for this statement are as follows: 
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1. There is constant controversy over which is better -- high 
relief or low relief. It is, however, principally a conflict 
of taste between the elite and the ee Long-time nwais- 
matists tend to prefer high-relief medals, but we have found 
that the public, by a wide margin, prefers finely engraved 
coin-like medals, particularly in pr quality. “Our oom 
zation can produce either -- but we d approximately $28, 
000,000 worth of low-relief medals 1 year, whereas ast th 
other medal producers in the country gether probably sold 
between $5,000,000 and $7,000,000 worth of high eee edal 
If anything should be SOREN: unde circumstances, it 
should be low-relief medals because a is what the ne blic 
prefers. Yet, we don't see any benefits to ARBC that would re- 
sult from taking sides on this controversy. 
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The above-stated observations and recommendations ere the result o 
@ considerable amount of study and thought by our officer and staff group 


The spirit of the American Revolution is the spirit of free-~ 
dom and free enterprise. We believe thet the AREC should 
subscribe to the philosophy thet the government should not 
do anything which can be done as well or better by private 
enterprise. Allowing private enterprise, with encouragement 
to do all it wishes to conmcmorate the American ae 
unfettered, is in the finest tradition of this philosophy. 
Setting up rules and regulations, attempting to license sone 
and thus put others at a ae is not compatible with 
the American philosophy or the essential purposes of the Con- 
mission. Again, this would only sti eee undesirable and 
unpl ecasent controversy. 


ee. designs submitted by the 


P ice, or-even by established 
ee is Dees even aeiico no re 
are 


ag 

bie co 1G. With a con-— 
e who are potentially 

Se Eee? It is moh more: ue LO use staff artists 

and to coordinate the program with one creative group. 


If anything were "officic ally sponsored" by the ARBC, the only 


fair way to select the producers would be by appropriate bid-— 
ding procedures. Since our organization has facilities and 
resources far preater than any other ae mints or medal 
producers an the United States, the others would be at a Gis- 

y e Tair 


advantage. This is fine for us, but ve af + went co be unt 
tO ,Ocvhners.- On the other hand, if the ARBC made an erbitrary 
decision to award a. medal contract to another producer or to 
ne Us 5. Mint, without biddinze, this would’ be unfair a 
to our 4500 shareholders. Agein, we don't see any bene 
the ARBC resulting from putting itself in the haere a ot fe) 
lecting medal producers. 


I hope that they will help you to sort out this problem and adopt the right 
course of action. If there are any unanswered questions or any additional 


questions you would like to present, we are at your service. 


Sincerely, 


i SIN 


Wiad M. ae k 
Rear Admiral, USN (Ret.) 
Vice President 
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My. Fu Parnick Bueter 

c/o American Revolution Pi-Centennial 
Commission 

Suite 3Si9 

811 Vermont Avenue 


Washington; Dy .-Cy"20085 


Dear Mr, Bubbler. 


Mal Hoffmann last 
ould write to. you 

ty bon issuing a 

for the Bi-Centennial. 


I- had a meeting in Chicago with Me. 
Wednesday and he suggested that Ss 
giving our views about the possibili 
commemorative medal or mccGal series 


ager 


First of all 1 would, Jike to) qivevyouje aes background 
of our firm. We were established in 1961 and devote our 
entire business -toward creating and issuing high quality 
art medals pertaining to American heritage. To date we 
have issued series on the Presidents of the United States, 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence, States of the 
Union, World, War Ii, Great. Men of Medicine asi wert as 

the Apollo Lunar Landing accomplishments 


Our firm has been priviledged to have received assistance 
and recognition from Presidents Kennedy, Johnson, Truman 
and Eisenhower on our various medals. Also President Nixon 
selected our sculptor,) Ralph Menconi ,j3to preduce tie moder 
for the Official Nixon Inaugural Medal. 


In the nine years that our firm has been in business, we 
have established customers in all corners of the world. 

In the numisinatic field Presidential Art Medals has been 
recognized as the leading firm in creati ing and distributing 
quality art medals. 


I would like to give you our suggestions which micht be of 


some help to the Bi-Centennial Commission in determining 
if a commemorative medal should be issved and possibly some 
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MemiOdse’fOr USsuing this medal or medals. Our thoughts on this 
subject are the results of the experience that we have had in 
this field. 


Pareto. all, we iitecel that there is the possibility that the 
Commission would want to have a special medal designed which 
Wouldnbe uced, Strictly for award purposes. Secondly, another 
design could be used as the official Bi-Centennial medal for 
Cenewel sales and distribution, We do. feel that just one medal 


‘design should be created for sales to the general public. If 


there are too many medals offered to the customers on an 
OLG@iGial Capacity, this has a tendency to confuse them and make 
hem loose anterest. No doubt there will be many special medals 
and medal series issued by private firms on this great event. 
However, it would be very important to have at least one 
official medal. 


Pee pGtenitial Of distribution for this medal would be 
tremendous. There should be an inexpensive souvenir type 
MeGdt whiteh would, sell, for approximately $1.00 to $1.50. 
This would take care of the younger generation who could not 
afford a more expensive medal. Also this medal should still 


meee a high quality nature and not of the so called “token" 


Lype. 
Wemrurtier feel that there should be a high quality art medal 
issued. Possibly one which would be approximately 2-1/2 inches 
femetemeter in both bronze and pure silver. The bronze could 
Pett 20 around $5.00 each and the silver in the neighborhood 
Gir s>.00 each. Normally bronze medals would not be limited 
Injassue. In most all cases silver medals do have a limited 
quantity which will be made available. There are different 
ways that a silver issue can be limited, one would be to 
determine a definite quantity that will be manufactured 
Uewemen25,000 pieces. Another method of putting a limit on 
the silver issue would be to place a cut-off date for customers 
POnpeacer their orders. . 1 would’ think that to be fair to all 

Of the people in our country in order that they may have the 
opportunity to purchase the silver medal if they desire, a good 
CW tecere would be July 4, 1976. After this date no orders 
will be taken on the silver issue. d 


Tam enclosing our catalog which will give you an idea of. the 
Vatiouse eern1¢e>5 Of medals that we have issucd. Incidentally, the 
One Ser to-spertaining.to the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence is related directly to the Bi-Centennial Celebration. 
When this series of 56 medals is completed, the reverse sides 


on. 
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will depict in capsute foun the complete history of the revolu- 
tionary period. Also we will follow up with this series with 

an additional 20 medals for a grand total of 76 medals, and 

they will commemorate other important figures and events. All 

of these medals have bcen designed and sculpt -ored by Ralph Menconi 
who: 3 Scan anid student vod Aner ican history. 


As you no’ dovlbt are aware, there are several alternatives in 
distributing a Bi-Centennial medal.-9 This could be mandied 
through a private firm such as ourself with a commission or 
royalty going to the Bi-Centennial Commission. One suggestion 

we would like to make is that these medals be sold through 
federal and state banks as well as savings and loan associations. 
This has proven to be a very satisfactory outlet for a centennial 
type medallion. ’ 
One of the most difficult areas in issuing a commemorative 
medallion is the actual distribution itself. This woule 

be a tremendous job on the Bi-Centennial medal and would 
require a firm who is experienced in this area. It requires 
special packaging, experienced personnel and overall know- 

how for this type of -operation.-- We woulo dike tor 
Presidential Art Medals, Inc. Covbe constaereq 1 the -eceac.on 
should arise for the need of this type of service. 


Another area that the Commission would have to consider in 
issuing a medal is the actual design and the sculptor to 
produce the models We would like to suggest that this 

be done on a cone ie basis among: eur icountry “step 
sculptors. The most efficient way to handle this would 

be for the National Sculptorn'"s Society in New York City 

to have this responsibility of taking care of this design 


competition. 


There could also be a panel of judges Made Up Of artistes, 
art critics, historians, Gtc. for Makinee wie eaad 
Selection of the design. With a wide variety of pro- 
fessional representation on the judging panel, it would 
have a tendency to make the selection unbiased and 
representative: Of ‘our mation. 


I am sure by now, Mr. Butler, you are quite aware of the 
tremendous amount of planning and efforts required in 
producing a commemorative medal, especially one of such 


Meer. Parrack Butler 
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Peoriicat seer tance as. the Bi-Centenniial commemorative 
medal. Presidential Art Medals is at your complete disposal 
Por eeiyrasei Stance tial we might offer. If you have any 
Guest ons that you think we might be able to answer, please 
feen tree to cali me.) i would abso be able to come to 

Meee Gon tw onyy titie if you feel that 1 can: be of any 
service. 


Sincerely yours, 
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May 19, 1970 


Mr. F. Patric! Butler 
Executive Assistant 
‘American Revoluticn 
Suite 319, Lefayette Bui 
Washington, D. C. 2002 


a Coumission 
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Peaar.tr. Butler: 


The Rebbins Company, Attleboro, ? 
the design, manufacture maricetving 


medals and medallions since its bezi 


tive 


A a 3 es ‘ = 
lassechusetts | has poe enseced in 

oO: 

Xj 


jevel 
Currently 


ry 
b i 


it employs approximately CO people at its main plans in Attle- 
bs a boro and its m anbing faeility in Bellin shen, Hassecnusetts 
ta 


addition, 
coast to coast. 

Among its clients ere The Wh e House, IBiu, The 
America, American Aut eeapi as | 
every manned Apollo space shot, it our-eontinued effort 
to this list of distinguished clients 
and execute the followings prep 
Bicentennial Commission: 


Boy 


He one 


osats tor tne Arsrican f 


A. Single Medal, Medallion or coin issue. 


Should the commission decide to lend its graphic 
symbol to a single commemorative medallic issue, 


The Robbins Company is prepared to 


1. Assist in or sponsor the design of 
such an issue. 
Participate in. competitive bidding for 
all or part of the commission's in 
tory requirements on a conventional 
buyer seller relationship. 
Act as the marketing agency for this 
issue with a negotiated portion of 
: the proceeds assigned te the cea- 
mission or its nominee. Such 
royalties in the past have ranged 
up to 60,5 on sales, 


ee 


Wells 


Offices: Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit Hartford Los Angeles New York 


Scouts 
ee ion: and the flight crevs of 


it ee some 25 marketing offices located in uior cities 


or 


to add 


prepered to develoo 
I Revolution 


Peat, 2 Laat a 
PET <peikels, oth t 


Phifedelphia St. Louis Waster 


tir; Petrack Bub 


er oe pates , 1 May be 77/0 


Executive. Assistant ants 
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Participate in a State by State nepo- 
tiation of the design, manufacture, 
and/or narreving of eo an issue 
should the comni.ssion's ultimate 
Sorin dictate this necessity. 

Operate in any manner which the 
marriage of good business practice 
and the commission's communica- 
tions and incone objectives can. 

be accomplished throvgh the issu- 
ance of this medellic symbol. 

We would propose that this single 
ncedallic issue be struck in three 


Sizes and e2ch oL thr ‘ee metals S 
These would be markete d singly, 
and in sets of “three or nine. 


. cg q ht i 
Sizes (32an, 39m, 22") Metals 
(Bronze, Silver, Plat inum). 


B. Commemorative coin-medal series, 


Shovld th 


iG 
at) a 12 Lo 
graphics to 


tive coin-r 
History of 


a 


commission decide to allow the licensing of its 
a series (or any nunber of series) of commeniora- 
neda a issues (e.g. The Pilgrim Heritage or The 
America's Men In Space), Tne Robbins Company 
and its subsidiary The Internatio nal Mint are prepared to 
< 
Design, manufacture ns market on a 
toe ee, Seale at ats ‘on. risk, 
Series of 30 or more Scene 
which sepia at some aspect of American 


EES Culture or Achievement. 
Two thers are in preparation at this 
tine: 


a. Great American Patriots 
b,) Milestones an American 
Conservation, 


Although specifics as to concept, de- 
Sign and royalty errangenents cannot 
be made fira until the commission's 
makeup is established, the following 
Will likely be part of the presenta~ 
tion we would make in seeking anproval 
from the ceunission for the use of its 
graphics and endorsenent. 
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A long tern subscription prograi 

of 3 to 5S years. 

b. Continuity and relevance of theme ; 
to the Bicentennial program and 
its objectives. 

Cc. Subject, design and copy review 
option for the commission, 

qd. A royalty on sales to be paid to 
the commission or its nominee. 

ine Royalties on similar programs 

have ranged vp to 10% on pro-~ 
jected soles of #100 ,000 to 
$20,090,090. 
@, Fullspace media advertising with 
pross raw circulation of betveen 
12 and 18 million. Advertising 
would be in the name ox the con- 
mission or would contein speci- 
fic reference to its endorsenent. 
£. A matuelly established auditing 
procedure to ensure Sull disclo- 
sure of sales to the consission. 
g. A guarantee from the commission 
that 1% would now license anothe 
coin-medal series, the theme of 
Dos which would be competitive witn 
that licensed to The Rovbins 
Company. 
h, The series would be struct as half-dollar 
alae an Sized coin-imdals 
in bronze, silver and platinum. 


©, Jewelry and miscellaneous metel identification accessories. 


The Robbins Company is prepared to design and manufacture a 
complete line of precious, semi-precious and base metal items 
appropriate to both the comuission’s graphic designs and the 
market place. Application of this line could fall into any 
or all of the following categories: 


1. For sale to the general public ata 
pros. 

2. For award presentation to dignitaries, 
participants and members or individuals 
supporting the comission. 

3. For motivational and recognition syrbols 
worn by nembers of- the elie, State 
and local Bicentennial Com So 


of 
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Should the comission detersine the need for the 
availability of such a ling, The Robbins Company 
is prepared to approach the commission in one of 
the following vays: 

1. As sole source of supply based on 

the results of competitive bidding 

te verinins 20 line. 
S ’ several fine jewelry manu- 
facturere experienced in custom organi- 
deena ae sor Fach would be 
al. sources for Bi- 
and would comoete 


LAG 
ee 

Pine alos fj spders 
for specific orders 


4 6 


ne each otne 
or accounts. 

3... hs supplier Porosceci Tie 2 tems an a 
line based on resvlts of competitive 
item by jtem bidding, 


Mr. Butler, as our letter of intent indicated, and as you can see fron 


the above a great deal of detail depends on the form wnicn your con- 
( mission assunes. We wovld like to reitcrats our hope that the con- 


nission become in your words "a high profile governsent corporation" 


. 


so as to be able to take naxiriun po eee of the many creative and 
potentially profitable ideas wnich private industry and enterprise 
is certain to fenerete if thos pee tee zs wilde in this fashion. 
It may be said that private enterprise would preceed with many o 


} Qf f 

e ccoruission was involved. LG 3s 
our feeling thet by part in the selecting and 
licensing of Bicentennial products, the commission can do much toe 
ensure the level of quality and the auehtey: of application of these 
itens,. 


¥ 
these programs whether or not the 
a 
u 
4 


Acain,. thank you for your attention and consideration. 
; J ~ i 
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Dear Ke. Butler: 


Since reeclivine your 
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THIS CORRESPONDENCE FROM™ 


the office of President, DA VID J. SHAPIR 
SIN. Clark St., Chicago, Il, 60202 © (312-346-3443) 


Bicontonnial Comission 
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dt ationot. quite sure how we can bo of assisten 
Sure that. our orzani zation trould aoe Ovyy 
an the furthering devolopuent of conuemorativ 


As you are probably well evere, there has not 
Coin Struck by the U.S. Mint since 1954. Yet 
are several coumcnorative stamps issucd. The 
been oo neglected. We do fcel that coven o: 
struck each year oie be Se ae 


general public 


aS 


ate ceri 


Aa ‘nly 


throughout the nation. 


fe ovld also bo of 


changed more frequent] 
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tine for a chance. 


trencndous intsreost if ov 

ye For cxsuyle ve have 

Sines 1909 and a Weshincton Quarter sinc 
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ce these are our tho 
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I do apologize for not boing more helpiw. at 


fighting a serious 


and en auction. 


tine probl.en here due 
If you cculd give us more s 
to how we can be of service to you, wo shall 
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AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIA, TION 


Chartered by Congress == 
HERBERT M. BERGEN 
President 
604 No. Harbor Bivd., FULLERTON, CALIF. 92632 


May 13, 1970 


Mee bP. Butlers, bxecwtigerhecae cance : 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
suite 319, Lafayette Bus tesig 

6811 Vermont Ave. ’ a 

Washington, i, Cee 20242 


Deer Mr. Butler; 


in xeply to your letters of May 6 asking tex my 

concerning possible programs for coins, medals en 

papexs currency that wouldvhe rebates to tie lb n 

celebration in 41976). 1 hishi te seveen poe 

to Washington, D. C.. Mayize and wale ae 
L 


be er jt 


a conference with you. early in thectol lowing (eer. 
eevee: lay an touch with you at your Weshington eddress 
after I arrivo in order to make arrangements for this 


pudte renee gan ce 


Thank you very much for asking me for my views concern-= 
ing this very important event in the history of our 
country. 


CIREET EL Ys 


, 
es GS, 

Herbert M. ee ae 

President "Gl 
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April 20, 1S70 
Dear Fellow Collector: 


AS a subscriber to The Franklin hint History of the United States you know the pleasure 
G sceriecting tincly sculpuired medals thet recapture ~- in cnduring metal -- the excitenent 
and the significance of important events in our country's history. 


You will therefore be very interested to know that it new series of comnemoretive 
J = } 
Hedels 45 now bene prepared to tell the full, dramatic story of the American Reyolution -- 
ihe age of George Washington, Bonjomin Franklin, Peul Revere and John Paul eee This new 
series, sculptured i Vivid detadl «will spotlight the crucial mone in our struggle tor 
freedom -- many of them events thet ere listed on the reverse (but not depicted) in your 
é , p 
Hastocy O71. the United States series. 


In less than a year, subscribers to this new Scr ies “will complete a coxprchensive 
collection of medals that recreate one of the most fasci inating eras in our history, depicting 
ie most important events of the American Revolution es chosen by the expert Poard of Advisors 
who are also selecting the events in ycur History of a States series. Bold medsilic 


























4 


scitpture ré Will add new dimension to many of the most wemorable sccaes in American history 


BS) 3s an which the Sons of Liberty hurl taxed tea into > Boston Parbor...Molly Pitcher rep laces 
her husband in the battle line...and Patrick Henry challenges history with the ringing words: 


WGavemne liberty -- or\give me death!" 


fees edition Proor Sets of this immortant new Series are available by cavance 
subscription only , ry until May 3, and are strictly limited to one Prcoft Set Le ‘Suoseriber. 
Five new 32m medals will be issued every month for ten months -- end the Jez cost ($1.59 
per medal in bronze, $3.75 per medal in steriing silver end $400.09 per medal in platine:) 
makes The Franklin } Mint History of the American Revolution en especially fine purchase 


both as an important addition to your own collection and for gift-giving 
































If you are a parent, you know that your children will reap rich harvests from your 
foresight in subscribing to this highly educational Series, discovering new excitement in 
their schoolwork even while they share with you the pleasure of expanding your family heirloom 
COlseciion Of Comiciiorative medals. Furthermore, by choosing your sct to be minted in ; 


sterling silver or solid platinin, your children will also enjoy the oe scree proviced 


by precious metals. But whether you choose to have ae Proof Set minted in platinum, silver 
or bronze, you will find collecting this handsome new series a rewarding- oxporience 


b @) 


pe 
3 yo. 


“Later.stnis series will be minted in non-Proof editions for Ge by State E 
Commissions, which will offer them to the general public at exactl}the-same-prices-that 
=~ 25 ani established Gollector:--.will pay for Hallmarked 1 First Edition Procts..7 full detail 


of this limited offer will be found in the enclosed brochure. T urge you to act promptly, 
before the May 3 deadline. 





la Cordially, 
“pe Sd 
> LTS ee a ae 
& Sh William F. Krieg, Vice Fresident 
ni K hus ee Kouleeror Service 
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THE FRANKLIN MINT 1S AN INODCPE NTE NT Grimi rel wy mere 
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Cc OMMEMORALT.VE MEDAL 2 
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PRO and CON 


There is ‘set Lorch) on .ithe foliovine 
con comments on various policy and 
‘be considered in determining wheth 








pages pro and 


procedural questions to 
1eY OF NOt LEncre-is 


to be 


a propgrain of production and distribution of comuemorative 


medals under the auspices of the ARBC. 


In considering these questions, meda 
be confused in any way with coins. Coins are 


and produced only by the U.S. Bureau of the 


is 


should not 


legal. tener. 
are denominated, must by law be authorized by the Cong gress, 


Mint . 


not. the case with medals in any respect: 9 %he VU. 
of the Mint has authority to produce medals for government 


agencies. They are not -denomineted .iheya 


This Ps 
S.. Aasttyean 


ce not legal 


tender. There is no restriction on their use or Ago ce 
tion except as determined by the issuing Federal agency. 





What Js The Purpose of Sodas? 

How Extensive Could A Medal Program Be? 
Should ARBC Embark On A Medal Program? 
Showid ARBC Look hee iRcome From Medals? 
What Would The Medals Commemorate? 

How Would The Medal torent: Be Chosen? 
Who .Woul.d Mecien Bete ia Gs Medals? 


Can Neaats Be Solds "se Cost"? 


ACG dnerve Private Enterprise Facilities For A 
Medal Pr ograin? 


is There A Precedent. For Using Private Enterprise? 


Shogtawine U.S. Mant Orverivate Mints Produce. - 
 Yhe Medals? 


How Would The Funds For Production Be Provided? 
How Many Medals Should Be Produced? 
Po. Government Sales Facilities Exist? 


How Important Is Promotion And Merchandising? 


Could Public And Private Production And Distribution 
Facilities Be Used in Combination? 


Can A Contract Be Ef fected With A Private Firm? 
Would Use Of A Private Firn Look Too Commercial? 
p ee There A Role For State And Local Official Bodies? 
Is There A Role For The Nation's Banks? 


| came 
What About Sales Through Super tameets, Gas. Stations, EBtc.? 
Many 
What Role Can Non-Numismatic Industry Bay Ga 


Could The School System Be Used To Offer Medals? 


SUMMARY 


What Js The Purpose Of Medals 





Commemorative medals are useful jn these ways: 
1. As souvenirs 


To vivify the subject commemorated in an 


2 
enduring way 
3... To anousSe interest in, an event wand “al kova 
' ‘a sense. of participation by-ovnership volsa 
physical symbol of the event 
. 4. To make money which can bé used to underwrite 


non-profit activities 


5. Heighten the impression of dignity, tradition 
and historical importance 


Commemorative medals are very popular and increasingly so. 
Private mints under the auspices of professional, fraternal, historical, 
and other societies and associations have _put forth a growing stream of 
medals commemorating figu ndvevents -in:smedieine, religions. history, 
Sports, music, etc. Medal e of various qualities ranging from rela- 
tively ee medals stamped out like coins to magnificently hand- 
some medals of great bas relief in valuable metals. 


i) 


feat m i Ch 
a) 
= 


Q) 
ra) 


One issuing organization that has a nev serics devoted to the 
works of a celebrated artist estimates that.on tne pests of recunns 
during the early months a total of $11 million will be realized from 
the sale of this series. 


YY) 


2 


One private mint has already moved ‘to capture rising interest 
in the American Revolution by placing on the market its own series of 
American Revolutionary mecals which it is offering now in limited quanti- 
ties of proof quality prior to the sale later of somewhat lesser quality 
through the State Bicentennial Commissions, according to its announce- 


ment. 


A 


How Extens ive Could A Med Jal _Progr: am Be2- 


a ee ee 


It could include any or all of the following: 


ouvenir nodal of Low cost for wide ee eke tie 


(HS. 


ute 


v 


’ 
« 


A medal for distribution at cost to those who parti- 
cipate as officials of Bicentennial evénts, local and 
nationa. 


A serics of commemorative medals Pee men, ideéas, 
and events of the Revolution and its legacy. Commercial 
companies estimate that one 2 month up to 100 in nurber 
Over a period ofvyears could be sold profitably. 


A special medal to be awarded by the pr oaeae? too These 
who nade outstanding and significant contribution to 
the bicentennial. é 


The above could be put out’ in one of several metals 
bronze, cupro-nickel which has a silver COLOT cold: 
ecc. 


Es ee tes are iiace as many as 10 million or more of the 


souvenir 


could be sold. =That 50,5000 to, 100,000 of the con-— 


ek Cinoo to 100i medals ‘could be’ ‘sold ae in 
each of several metals selected -- say bronze and silver -- for a 


memorative 


c 


totelan this catecsory of 3>to,.5 million. This may be conservative. 
A medal program could generate income from $10,000,009 to $20,000,009. 


Should ARBC Fmbark On A Medal Program? 


: J 


Distribution can be confined to a minimum sufficient to 
satisfy the traditional requirements of presentation to individuals 
associated with the observance in some official capacity -- national 
or Jocal -- or a widespread, aggressive campaign can be mounted over 
the years 1970-76 to assure maximum possible circulation of one or 
more medals. | 

The requirements of Public Law 89--491 can probably be 
satisfied with the former, thereby eliminating a great deal of ex- 
penditure of time and funds necessary for wide distribution of one 
or a serics of medals. On the other hand, an effective, aggressive 
widespread progrem of incdal distribution can be an effective propa- 
ganda instrument to achieve: 


A> Citiven partacips tion: ; aa 


2. An enduring memorial of the Bicentennial itself; 
and voli 


3s: Very Substantial proerits 


' The Administrative burden of such an exercise and the need 
to fund such an operation could be avoided by ARBC by delegating the 
function to existing government agencies, a private firm, or a conm- 

bination of both. 


> 


Should APRBC Look For Income From Medals? 








Public Law 89--491 establishing the Commission and legis- 
lative history of its enactment point positively to reliance by the 
Commission on private sources of funds insofar as possible and there 

provision for the acceptance of donated funds and the use of 
Garned income: explicit and implicit in the Act. Prob bly ae easiest 
way to private funds is by award of the cachet "official" through 
licensing on a royalty basis of a wide variety of souvenir and nove eS 
products. | 


In adhering to the Congressional iqeene ARBC could deles 
some activities to official State and local organizations and to i 
extent: relieve the Commission. of the need to collect or carn and dis- 
tribute. funds. probable the Commission will want to.do so in many 
Paces. es On the other tand,- the merit in carned income is that it en- 
Boies tne Commission to exereise control in the use of such funds. 
There are numerous national and international activities for which 
there witli be no Teady source of funds if the Commission does not 
pteeit avrange tne, rasese them, or earn .them. 


~ 


of 2 Gectsien as made to seek income for the Commiss 
there is probably no single means of doing so that would be more 
productive, dignified, appropriate, or: traditional than a program 
of distribution of commemorative medals..- : 


On, 


a GORE Nciabe COmmeneea tae 


—__- - + Orr’ Or 


Men, idcus, events aud the philosphical Jegacy of the 
American Revolution. Perhaps also the best qualities and charac- 
teristics of the Amcrican nation and its people which have developed 
over the 200 years since the Revolution, brotherhood, free enter- 
prise, equality, frteden-olevorship, etc. 


ee “Yhe men could be leaders of the Revolution and outstand- 
ing leaders of the past two centuries. Ideas could be these which 
_ underly the Revo jon, such as one man-one vote, freedom of press 
.and dissent, the check and balance system of legislative, judicial 
“and executive in our government, the bill of rights, etc. Events 
‘could be the Declaration of Independence, Lexington and Concord, the 


Surrender of the British, etce., including dates and events over the 


| ae | hee 


two centuries 


Making the series inclusive of more than the years of the 
Revolution itseli would make the series a Bicentennial series as 
distinct from an American Revolutionary series. One private mint 
is already offering a Revolutionary ssories and no doubt there will 
be others. Officially selected highlights of the 200 years could 
be done instead, or in addition to, a Revolutionary series and have 
great appeal. ; : 


How. Would. Tne Medal Subjects Be Chosen? .~ =~ 





An advisory committee of historians to be established 
for this purpose by ARBC if a general history advisory committee 
Seecettotcd t Cady enict.) One thing to be wary of: referring the 
selection of subjects to the Congress. Authorization for medals 
PireGaey exicts -= impiacitiy in Publie Law 69-491 and explicitly 
Wath the U.S. Mint which can respond to the requcst by Federal 
agencics; which ARDC is. Individua]. members of Congress, given 
an opportunity, would feel compelled to champion local heroes and 
events and the wrangling and jockeying for selection might: well be 
interminable. Sia 


Who Would Design Coumemorative Medals? 


The U.S. Bureau of the Mint has-a stafP of designers, some 
of whom are considered to be outstanding. ‘There are independent artists 
experienced in the particular requirements of medal work who are for 
hire on assignment. Some private mints have qualified staff artists, 
some of whom are also outstanding. 
It would be desirable from a number of standpoints for de- 
signers to be sclected by jury or open compétition. This would take 
.a great deal of. tine before a jury was organized, the competition an- 
nounced, time allowed for entries and for judging. 


' Here a combination might. be made effectively: 


a, Use of, U.S. staff artists or privale wmint.pereomme. 
' for the design of a series of monthly issues which 
_could be thus gotten under way more rapidly; 


“Db. (Open competition, for the desigm of the medas. ior 
award to national and local participation officials 
and award for outstandimg contribution to the Bi-~- 
centennial; or ; 7 


c. Treasury or private mint Stall could desupmr the tire: 
in a series of medals, with others to be selected by 
competition for Later issue in, thesjserics, 


< 
In view of the requirement of specialized knowledge of what 
design and art lends itself to the miniature scale of medals, who 
vould pick the jury? An ARBC Advisory Committee on Coins and Medals. 


Can Medals Be Sold “At Cost"? 


SS 


Aesumiuc- at cost’) includes ‘the cost.of distribution, it 
would appear at first this would probably assure wider distribution 
of the medals than if they were sold at a higher price including a 
Pros eo tthe Comission or for sales outlets -<- government or pri- 
Vater DULL ai the saics were undertaken by a. governinent agency, mercly 
in response to requests by individual buyers and without the benefit 
of a promotion program to stimulate sales, then the net result of 
Seliger at cock macht be-a less extensive distribution. 


This is likely to be the case with sales via government 
egencacs-  iiey co not\ have funds for promotion and .it is unlikely 


the Congress can be persuaded to appropriate promotion aie oe 2u 

agency would have to be found which is capable of undertaking ef ‘fective 
i 

promotion. There is only one in the latter category ee Le probably 


is unavailable (see later page). 


Simply because sales would be expertly and effectively pro- 
moted iff one or more private company operated as sales agent for the 
Commission, the distribution would in all probability be much wore 
extensive -- even if the price at which the medals are sold includes. 
a profit for the Commission and the agent. 


For example, a souvenir 1 ae might be ma dia cost, of 
$2.50. Numismatic market experts believe that the adverse affect of 
Be ten iat 250 153.50 tae o far outweighed by the results of 
Crrect ive promotion. Thus, the higher price which would permit pro- 
Mmot1oueaid a predit Could result. in greater sales than the lower “at 
cost" price which would preclude effective promotion. How high or 
jow the price would be is a matter of approval by the ARBC. 


de 
= 
ay 


ihervefore, unless the objective is determined to be only a 
pro forma minimum of distribution, it would seem that wide circulation 
with all its many benefits and ae development, of incore for othe 
Wece would either Gr both best be achieved by including a prof 
in the price at which the medals are sold -- whether tl Fa 
made via existing government agencies or by a private firm(s 
as an agent of the Commission. 


a: 
re 
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For A Medal Program? 





.Are There Private Enterprise Facilities 


According to the Wall Street Journal there are more than 10 
million coin collectors in the country regularly acquiring coins and 
medals as a hobby or investment. According to the Journal they spend 
more than $2 billion per year -- of which $256 million goes for foreign 
coins and medals alone. 

There are about 10,000 coin dealers or retailers in the 
United States operating by mail, in store fronts, sect tes -of all 
-sizes, as concessions in large department stores, Many of them are 
bound together by a teletype network operated exclusively for their 
use in seeking and establishing current prices, bid and asked. 


‘There are dozens of newsletters, bulletins and publications 
including magazines, journals, monthlies, weeklies and annuals, which 
attest to the popularity. of numismatics. The largest of these is pub- 
lished in tabloid newspaper form of nearly 100 pages every weck. 


‘There are a few numismatic firms of varying size in this 
country that are horizontally or vertically integrated -- ranging up- 
wards to the largest in the world and one that is both. Their busi- 
ness covers many of the aspects of numismatics -- appraisal, consulta- 
tion, publishing, auctioning, purchasing, wholesaling, retailing, pro- 
duction, distribution, promotion and advertising, acting as agent for 
governments. The largest firm with comprehensive activities acts as 
the exclusive agent for more than eight governments, keeps more than 
a million dollarsein coins and medals in inventory, has the necessary 
plant, packing and mailing facilities, trained staff, etc. to handle 
all facets.of a coin and medal program -- except one -- minting. 


There are a number of private mints, some with considerable 
capacity and resources. Some of these undertake distribution activi- 
ties but, largely, mints confine themselves to production and companies 
in distribution do not undertake production. Medium sized companies 
in production sometimes associate themselves with companies in produc- 
tion to undertake some projects. 


Many of ‘these companies have made proposals of one sort or 
another to the Commission voluntarily. The largest company in distri- 
bution has proposed that it act as distributing agent for ARBC and that 
it underwrite and finance the production and distribution, promotion, 
and sales of whatever commemorative medals ARBC would issue through any 
mint -- private or government -- with profit above expenses being shared 
equally with the Commission. | 


a err Nes 0s ee a en ee 





There A Precedent For. Using Private Enterprise? 


Yes. Private firms were licensed by the Sesquicentennial 
Commission to manufacture and sell a number of souvenir items. 


INeGWoL (here VOTre: OL (tlie situation regarding coins and 
medals is quite different today because of the ¢normous expansion 
GOranlercst tnathe past quarter-century. 


- As an example, the U.S. Government began to make Proof 

Sets of its coins for collectors in 1936. That year only slightly 
more than 3,000 sets were ordered. Today the Mint turns back orders 
eerereiicy rece apoul 4,000,000. Demand for uncirculated, specially 
packaged mint sets rose from 20,739 in 1951 to more than 2,000,000 

an 1968; 


Collectors at the time of the Sesquicentennial probably 
numbered only in the thousands; today the Wall Street ‘Journal esti- 
mates more than 10,000,009. 


What used to be the genteel hobby of a few is now a busi- 
ness with a volume of several billion dollars a year. 


Peytedri iti le Jake the fact that once upon a time the Army 
and Navy manufactured all of their equipment at Federal shipyards, 
gun factories, and arsenals. Today there is a giant defense industry 
complex. The government no longer can reserve the function to itself 
Poca Matter Oi sensible practice and principle 


— 


Should The U.S. Mint OL Pr ivace. Mints Produce * The Medals 


The U.S. .Mint:is the tradition;zl producer om the omiczal: 
medals for the U.S. Government and its agencies. It is usually sought 
as the producer by States and cities celebrating centennials, although. 
in these latter cases the Congress must pass legislative aches 
The Mint fas present authority to make medals for Federal agencics, 
of which the Commission is one, and hence no further legislation would 
be needed. 


The Bureau of the Mint and the Treasury Department He oa he 
outstanding facilities.in the U.S. for medal production, a staff very 
experienced in medal design and production of various grades and 
qualities, . It _produced the official medals for the Centennial and 

esqui-centennial. in the eyes of collectors, the products of the U.S. 
Mint are per se more attractive and valuable. Whether the capacity of 
the U.S. Mint -- which is very great -- could nonetheless accommodate 
an ARBC medal. program would depend upon the number of medals to be 
produced and the schedule of their production relative to the demand 
on the mint for current’ coinage; whieh tivctuates. 


There are also private facilities for producing medals. In 
the opinion of some experts, one. private. facility as aAayieasr on a 
part with the U.S: Mint in the quality cf mes produce: = Paivace mes 
may be able to provide capatity if the U.S: Mint could not —— perhaps 
by undertaking the production of one or two of the medals in a progran. 

For exafyple, the medals for awards to officials participating 
in the Bicentennial. and/or medals for award for outstanding contribu- 
tion to the Bicentennial. The series of medals commemorative of men, 
ideas, and events would probably best be produced as a series, either 
by the U.S. Mint or a private mint, and not split between them because 
of the adverse effect of the integrity of the entire set from a rumis- 
matic standpoint. Use of the U.S. Mint facilities would’ make such a 
set more attractive numismatically and command the attention of col- 
lectors more widely but if the U.S. Mint could not accommodate the 
schedule, usé of a private mint would not be prohibitive from this 
standpoint. Use of the private facilities would broaden private parti- 
cipation in the Bicentennial. : 
tives, the: @7S..Mant 
t has not the capacity 
n of government and 


If sales and historic value are objec 
would be preferable to the extent possible. lf 
for all the medals in the program, a combinatio 
private facilities can he used. 


> 
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_ How } w Many M Medals Should ee. ps roduced? 


. 


The number of different types and kinds of medals is a 
decision for the Commission. ‘The number .of souvenir or low-cost 
general medals can be governed by demand. But the number of each 
of the commemorative series should be governed by the number of 
orders received in_ advance for each medal. 


~ 


This is to preserve the value of the medal go that those 
who buy them are assured that there are no excess available to 
depress the market price land militate against an increase in market 

value as would be the case if an arbitrary number was minted and 
orders failed to materialize to absorb that number. 


Medals not ordered prior to the first month of issue in 
a series of monthly issues could be ordered at. some later time when 
a second striking could be authorized —- providing a distinction is 
made between the strikings (edge marking, for example) and in no 
case would more by struck than the number for which there are orders 
for first. or second editions. Even in this latter case the avail- 
pprdity and type of later strikings would have to be madé known at 
the outset of the offering and the ordering OP thevaddattonal strike 
would have to be limited strictly in frequency and in date and that 
limitation prerely followed. 


ete 
Now Many Medals Should Be Produced? ‘ 








The number of different types and kinds of medals is a 
decision for the Commission. The number.of souvenir or low-cost 
general. medals can be governed by demand. But the number of each 
of the commenorative serics should be governed by the number of 
orders received in advance for each wedal. 

This is to preserve the value of the medal so that those 
who buy thein are assured that there are no excess available to 
depress the market price land militate against am.incréase in market 
value as would be the case if an arbitrary number was minted and 
orders failed to materialize to absorb that number. 


Medals not ordered prior to the first month of issue in 
a serics of monthly issues could be ordered at some later time when 
a second striking could be authorized -- providing a distinction is 
made between the strikings (edge marking, for example) and in no 
case would more by struck than the number for which there are orders 
for first or second editions. Even in this latter, case the avail-— 
ability and type of later strikings would have to be made known at 
the outset of the offering and the ordering of the additional strike 
would have to be limited strictly in frequency and in date and that 
limitation rigidly followed. 


Do Jo Government Sales Facilities Exist? 











(fhe Pureau.of the Mint. selis tee cule ited coins; proof 
coins, and medals which are authorized from tine to time. This is 
a passive operation, however. The Bureau responds to orders which 
are sent by wail by individuals. Notice of availability is ordin- 
arily confined to an announcement or a listing in a pamphict or other 
publication of the Bureau. There is no attempt or machinery to pro- 
mote sales. They physical capacity to handle orders, however, is 
very great. Requests for approximately 4 million proof sets offered 
“annually are handled with great dispatch in a very short time after 
ethe date on which orders axe accepted. Except for the relatively 
few people who personally visit the mint, these sales are all by mail. 
The Bureau has no local outlets. or representatives. . 


the Fost Office Department has, of course, thousands of local 
outlets in every part of the country. Notices could be put in Post 
Offices and order blanks made available in this way to be forwarded 
by the Post Office to the Bureau of the Mint or whatever agency, public 
Or private, 1s selected to handle distribution for the Commission. 
Methts Gnotance, again, it would be largely a passive operation. The 
Post Office is not equipped or experienced in promotion but it could 


make-an excellent facility for order taking. 


The Savings .Bond Digi ten of tbe Treasury Department is a 








high-powered sales agency which has sold billions of dollars of savings 


bonds through banks and by special arrangements with employer and other 
organizations. Jt has a promotion staff and apparatus that has done 
an excellent job for the product with which it is concerned. 


Other Federal Outlets. WE LeCAGCmy Natrona: Park the Park Service 


———__ _____. 














maintains souvenir sales s' shops. The Government Printing. Office main- 
tains sales outlets through the ee een 6 of £ Documents, which in 
iienitece the many field offices of the U.S. The Departrent.of Commerce 
has representatives for order taking. The. Es Serve ce: Of (tlie USS. 


Depa irtment. Of. Pencil core Has a wes £ network of. local agents through 


which publications are available. . The eo. Coast and Geodctic Servic 


maintains outlets for coastal and inland 1 marine charts. Milita ar eae 
Exchanges service ‘several million Americans overseas. 











Any or all of these can be used as order takers on a cooperating 
basis unless State and local Bicentennial bodies are permitted to sell for 
the purpose of raising local funds through a comnission or it is found 
that distribution through post offices, commercial retailers or non- 
commercial outlets such as banks would be more effective end convenient. 
Weighing of these will Gees of course, on the response to requests 


for cooperation. 


Do Governuent Sales Facilities sxist? 








— + -- 


et No. 2 


Three things appear to operate against any but auxiliary 
promotion use of Federal agencies: 


J. Congress last year made explicitly illegal the: use’ of 
manpower or funds of any Federal Department or ieee tor help earry 


1 

specifically for such purpose.’ (Thus each epgency ra have to ask 
Congress in advance and annually. Otherwise any cooperation is limited 
. more or less to advice and consultation and such forms of cooperation 
as do not jnvolve any but nominal expenditure of manpower or funds. 
(Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the Department of the 
Treasury is not included in the legislation establishing the Commission 
as one of the Departments directed to cooperate with the Commission.) 


22 ie se the Savings Bond Division, for example, with 


the responsibility of promotion and sales of comsemorative medals -- 
event moped to that agency -- would almost inevitably have to 

iz bd 
result jin the tablishment of a new unit in the Division with specialized 


expertise and oe yledge of the numismatic market and in the establishment 
of a budget for such a unit appropriated by the Congress. This would 

be slow and cumbersom to accomplish, involving Civil Service recruiting 
procedures and lengthy Federal budget procedures. This would be a great 
price to pay for the advantage of advice and guidance for those con- 
cerned with savings bonds, which would be available in any event through 
another agency or, private firm serving as agent to the ARBC. 


ay 


3. <Any funds resulting from sales by another government agency 
would remain with such an agency or revert to ac general funds of the 
Treasury and not be available to the Commission. ; 


. 


SOW... Tinpo ortant Is Promotion . Aud Merchandis sing? 





Effective promotion is the key to wide and/or profitable 
distribution of a series of commemorative medals.- General avail-, 
ability is not enough. Prospective purchasers have to be told of 
Phe wiseluimess, the value, and the-quality of the medals. ~~ from 
the standpoint of how they are designed, produced, Tieton on 
availability, how technical quality has bcen assured, etc. This is 
not readily et from examination —- even if each prospective 
purchaser could examine samples in advance, which Ene Comid not. 


Such promotion requires use of -the numismatic. press, the 
general daily press (almost all of which carries numismatic news in 
a special section, column or corner), and magazincs -- specialized 
and general. in circulation. 





This involves paid advertising and dissemination of infor- 
‘mation through news columns. : 





“Also auvolved is direct mail promotion bo existing lists of 


known collectors and the preparation of special lists aeceraing Eo ‘the 
subject. interest. : 


Beyond that there are point of purchase materials for dealers, 


retailers, and cooperating Poe ay a Variety - of business fields. 





or otherwise concerned with aa ee et ay : 


Network and local radio and television has to be used with 


suitable publicity materials -- with guidance to Local eyours in how 
to use these 








Such promotion has to be carefully-coordinated in its various 
facets and each of. these to the events of the Pee) ea 


In addition there has to be considered the neces ssary merchan- 
dising of medals through existing dealers. Dealer discounts and other 
fmeentives must be arrived at in the light of experience with these 
dealers. Advertising and point of purchase.materials for dealers must 
be considered. Distribution and delivery of stock to dealers must be 
arranged. 


- All of this takes something more than experience -- a healthy 
bugeet. 9As an indication, nearly. three-quarters of a. million collars 
was plowed into the initiation of a recent promotion of a private medal 
series. Over the life of the serics the sum will exceed $1,000,000. 


Yow lmportant Is Promotion and Merchandising? 
nn nn nn en 
Pape Noe 2 


. 


For the Rhicentennial commemorative medals series there is a need for 
an expenditure over the years of probably $3, to 75 million if all 
aspects of the suggested prograin are activated -- and even if all 
contemplated cooperation resulting in "free" promotion materializes. 


No government agency has these funds available for such 
a purpose. There is no prospect that the Congress will appropriate 
_for such a purpose. The funds must come from private sources. At 
Jeast one private firm in the field has proposed it will provide the 
necessary financing if it is appointed to serve as agent for the . 
Commission. . 


Even if the general souvenir medals are distributed through 
Federal, State and Jocal official groups, the need for private funds 
for financing appears to be an unavoidable reason why private entern- 
prise must be used in distribution of at least the relatively higher 
cost commemorative series. | 


. 
- 


* «~ 


Could Pubiic And Private Production And J Distribution 


Pacwuati1es (be Used Jn Combination? 


ee + 








Undoubtedly they could if certain provisions were made. The 
Ugo. ume could produce, private companics could distribute. A povern- 
ment agency could scll and distribute directly and through. the many. 
retailers providing dealer discounts were established as an incentive. 

Channels of distribution and pricing would have to be very 
carefully established. The real key would be promotion: funds for 
Savertpcine. dixect maid, publicity, counter displays, other point of 
purchase materials, and so forth. 


Since it is unlikely that the Coneress will provide funds 
FOmupeomocion Of that vatwpest 1) will take several. years to obtain 
them and the use of such a requires considerable experience jn 


the ae cértainly distribution facets of the commemorative medal 
program should be placed in skilled and experienced hands. Since 
these do not cxist in “government, it would seem wise to turn to pri- 


> 
vate companies. -There is at least ‘one that vould underweiece the entire 
“operation. 


oo 


Can A Contract Be Effected With A Private Firin? 


_—-—- ~~ in i ng ene er ee ee 





Yes. The Commission has: authority. to contract iIn-its estab-— 
dishing legislation. The legislation does not require that it follow 
government contracting procedure requiring invitations to bid. 


In any event, although a contract. for production of coins 
could be draun. toi velleck exact specifications, it would not be pos 
sible to state any but the most general specifications or ees 
tions in the case of distribution, sales and merchandising and such a 
contract would have to be negotiated. In this instance, proposals of 
a number of companies would ordinarily be invited and considered. 


. There is authority under existing Federal procurement pro- 
cedure for an dgency to confine ats negotiatime ajeontrace fou services 
to any company which initiates a proposal which the agency would like 
to have carried out. In such cases: other companies do not have to be 
provided the opportunity to compete with the company which initiated 
the bye Os sal. ° 


. 


In any event, the Commission can use - the services of the 


.Department of the Interior to provide the technical services -- legal 
and administrative -- involved in the negotiation and thus avoid 


staff burden. 


Would Use Of A Private Firm Look Too Commercial? 


a a OS aD RES A ete eC rte TN NET RS a a TN SE 


In order not to emphasize the private identity of the 
private firm,. acting as distributor, and to preserve the identity 
of the Commission in the matter, the firm could be designated as 
@nvecviser and al) its work in promotion, advertising, publicity, 
sales would be done in the name of the “Commemorative Medals Divi- 
sion’ of the Commission. pie: 


On the other hand, to remove the name of the Commission 
from the area of paid advertising and other materials which are 
frankly commercial, the sales and promotion of the firm could be 
Gone im its ovn mame as official agent for the Commission. This 
name would, of course, not appear on the medals, the packaging, 
or the accompanying material but would be restricted to financing, 
promotion, and order taking uses. 

I£ production of any medals for the Conmission is carried 
out by a private mint, it would have to be made known as essential 
information to the collector but the identity of the producer would 
not necessarily have to appear on the medal (uniess to distinguish 
Si from more valuable U.S. Mint production). -The identity of the 
private producer could be controlled in promotional material issued 
by ox for the Commission or in any other way by the producer. 


tad 


Ts There A. Rote rors State And Local Oficial Vodies 


ne a’ 








a cn rn mn re ae rn re rn ne ee. 


ARBC counterparts at the State and Municipal level could 
well play a part in the sale and distribution of medals. Not only 
could incmbers of these groups be eligible for the medal available 
to participating officials but the pricing of medals could be estab— 
lished in such a way as to provide for discounts in sales to these 
bodics or, to put it another way, a profit to them for each sale 
that they made. Vhis would broaden distribution and it would also 
provide an incentive to sales which in some cases could bring in 
enough income to help underwrite the cost of local Bicentennial 
projects. 


Local groups could apply to the State Commission for cer- 
tification as an officially recognized body. The State Commission 
could jdentify the groups to ARBC or its agent and both local and 
State levels could receive a commission on sales through them. 


There might be a clash of interest between such official 
bodies and local. and commercial retailers but this could possibly 
be avoided, for example, by réserving the official souvenir medal 
for sale through local groups (with Post Offices channeling orders: . 
they receive to the closest local group) and the series of com- 
memorative medals which require high cost commerciai promotion. could 
be reserved to commercial channels. 


Js There A Role For The Nation's Banks? 


oe ee + eh 


Banks do reach into almost every community in the country 
and certainly could serve as points at which orders for medals could 
be taken -- for passing on to whatever government agency or private 
agents or lacal bodies are utilized in the scheme of distribution. 
Banks ale. nowever, nol apt to do an effective job of promotion. or 
Sales... Efforts to use them in State and city centennials for such 
purposes and for similar purposes have never been satisfactory in this 
PeGuniny Or J1/Otlcr Countries.. Primarily this.is because banks are 
not geared for this type of busincss. 


Organizing the cooperation of banks is not as easy as it 
might appear: there are State banks and national banks, and they come 
under overlapping government jurisdictions. They do not all belong 
to the same industry associations. Point of purchase materials such 
as counter displays, order forms, posters, window displays would 
probaniy haye to be furnished to banks. It is questionable whether 
Pier neerwiate this unless —- or even-if -- there is a way to 
recover by means of a commission on sales. 


It would probably be most effective and easiest if bank 
were called upon by whatever might be designated as the primary group 
Pesponsiple for distribution for such cooperation as the wailing of 
envelope-stuffer, promotional material, order forms to go with monthly 
statements, and the forwarding of orders which would be placed with — 
aheir branches... - 


—-- 


a 


What About Sales Through Super Narkets, Gas Stations, Pte.? 


these may be superfically attractive but on closer scrutiny 
they may be adjudged inappropriate and undignified.- Further, there 

is a question as to whether they would be at all effective unless some 
‘conmission or other financial incentive is provided at the local level 
-- which in itself would constitute a practice that might be challenged. 


On the other hand, the purchase of subscriptions to complete 
sets of commemorative medals and their use-as prizes in commercially 
sponsoxed contests such as are run by gas stations and other companies 
could be made very acceptable and would have the double value of con- 
stitutinge both sales and effective promotion. 


sd 


What Role Can Non-Numismatic Industry’ Play? 


—— SS 





All industry associations can do much to promote the sale 
of medals via their house organs, newsletters, membership magazines, 
meetings, conventions, and “other channels of communication to their 
members as part of general cooperation with the Bicentennial which, 
fie coupt, will be asked of them in connection with other activities 
Be wells it Tol, they certainly should be approached to assist in this 
activity. 


Individual companies -- especially the larger ones -- can 
do much to push sales with their employees via all their channels of 
communications. by the use of inserts, drop-ins, and‘other forms of 
promotion in their regularly scheduled newspapers, magazines, radio 
and TV advertising, they can do a great deal to encourage purchase of 
medals by the general puhlic. 


Organization of these auxiliary promotion methods is best 
@@2t tO Lie primary distributing agency selected by the Commission 
since it must be carefully plotted, scheduled and carried out on a. 
Wonyeertersive basis, Co pyramid its effect. (Task groups of the Public 
Relations Society of America and a counterpart orgenization serving 
the advertising business could be prime aids.) 


-_- 


d To Offer Medals? 





Could ‘the School Systems Be Use 


School systems reach into every hamlet and undoubtedly 
could be useful to promote sales through information provided to 
teachers (via publicity and promotional material in the publications 
which reach thew, for example). .As a channel for sales the schools 
are very complex to organize, not accustomed to handling moncy, and 
in many instances probably would not ---even with the best will in 
the world ~- accede to a request to be a channel for oder taking. 


It would appear that they would be best left to local 
groups to utilize as an auxiliary in pushing sales or as a mediun 
for promotion or orders which would actually be placed. through banks, 
‘post offices, or by mail with whatever is the central and primary 
distribution agency selected. 


SUMMARY. 


A. ‘There is a Federal source of production of medals 
inGrUeoe Mints —— but their capacity for an extensive prograin 
may be limited under certain circumstances. 
B. There are private mints available to handle medal 
production if the capacity is required or their services deemed 
appropriate. _ 


C. There are no funds for production of a limited or 
‘extensive scries of medals presently available, or likely from 
fine Congress. 


‘DP. Yhere are no government funds for the promotion of 
sales necessary to raise the optimum amount of funds. 


3 E. There is no available government agency skilled in 
promotion and sales of the kind required.’ ; 


F. There is one qualified private firm that has formally 
proposed that it would organize and finance both production -- 


Mmecticr atta Federal or.private mint -- and distribution for the 
Commission, provided it is approved to serve the Commission as the 
Srricial distributer of medals. “273 


GG. theresis authority to negotiate a contract to delegate 
tisefunction to a private firn. 


Ha ine function, of distribution -— promotion, gO erence 
publicity, sales, etc. -- would be carried out in the name "Commein- 
orative Medals Division" of the Commission rather than the name of 
the private firm. 


ANeLCTOTS ; 


1. Minimum Program. If it is decided that the official 
issuance of commem jorative medals should be kept to a minimum, it 
would seem best for the U.S. Mint to strike one souvenir medal and 
Mmmemorders stor it as it does now for coins... If there is any qucs- 
Ptonrot tint Capacity, quantity can be limited to the capacity of 
the Mint. Congress can be asked for an appropriation to cover costs. 
Receipts from sales would revert to the general fund of Be Treasury. 
There would be no income to the Commission. 








in this case the encourarement of partied pation in the 
Bicentennial througl the use of medals as a technique or promotion 


SUMMARY. . 


Page No. 2 


can be left to the private mints and various private organizations 
to issue and profit therefrom. : 






2. Maximum Program’ If it is deeided to sponser a pro— 
“gram of commemorative medals to foster maximum participation, to 
add to the occasion an enduring, historical, and traditional physical 


symbol of the Bicentennial, to raise eee ne offset the expense of 

the Commission to the public treasury, or to find geétivities, for which 
there would otherwise be no money, then a serics of medals and the 
assistance of private industry is in order. 


If the capacity of the U.S. Mint is unavailable for an 
extensive program or if for reasons of policy, partscipaciomw CL-ene 
or more private mints is desired, production could be divided with 
the basic souvenir medal produce = by the tint and: the official com- 
memorative series by private sources. 


; In either case distribution would be organized and execute 
by the Spuigees ae Sou cen. whose financing eee: make go tee both 


the Commission. 
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PRESIOLNT 


Mr. Whitney North Le our are, 
Simpson, Thatcher and Baytlett a areas 
J20 Broadway | . 
few York New York 


Dear Mr. Seymour: 


Jt was such a pleasure to meet you personally at the recent National Sculpture 
Socicty dinner, and ] want fo take this opportunity to thank you for helping out 
the Society. Your remarks were the. higshlizht of the evening, and I have heard 
many favorable comments from the sculptors stating that you hit just the eh 
highlights of their histozy. ; 


Lakes particularly interested in your comments relative to the Bicentennial 
Comunission, and I am sending a { 

Sculpture Review in 1967. JT have marked one or two Bee inet Ppariic= 
wlarly want to call to your a py eee nd you will also finda photostat of the 
actual notes from which the speech was delivered, which included an ennounce- 
ment rejative to a nationwide csc on that Medallic Art Company plans to 
sponsor. Idid not put this in my comments of the Sculpture Review for I felt i 


wes 2 little too early to mention this. 


1 


Ido feel very strongly that our country should have some commemorative c 
on this occasion, and I would hope that perhaps the Medallic Art Company c¢ 
petition might be for the official Bicentennial Medal as used by your group f 
award purposes, etc. There mzy be some suggesti 


i Bs 


OG Teletive to having ine 


~~ 


Mint make such a medal but it would seem to me that if the government could 
©@7o1 itself on coins that this would be the proper method. 


Eee vet be Of any help to you, please do not hesitate to call upon me. Avgzin, 


May sey what e pleasure to meet you and have the privilege of sitting-hex i 
_ Seyrnour. : . | : / 


eee toe ore 
o— Se be ae 
ae f, : 
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is by cutting the die directly in the ste 


~ These renarks, condensed from a lath given before (he Ament: 
can Numismatic Assuciation. August 18, 1966, were accompa. 
nied by colored slides of monumental sculptured works and 


contrasting medals designed by the same sculpior. 
x on 


. i \iaee 


On July dth, 1966, President Jolinson siened a bill. which could lace s 


most profound cfect on the medallic his tory of our country, The bill created 
the American Revolution Bicentennial Commission to guide the 200th Anni- 
versary celebration of American Independence ten years from now in 1976, 

Our Congress 


planning this important memorial event in our country 
] 


and the President ae zed that it is Do too early to start 
’s history. Tf the past 
is any indication, we can look forward to an outstanding celebration numis- 


matically speaking. Medallic collections reveal many interesting examples 


of the Centennial celebration of 1876. : E . 

During the past 66 years of Medallic Art Company’s growth we have seen 
the evolution of the sculptor as designer of our United States ‘coins and 
medals, and the decline of the hand engraver — such as Barber and 
Morgan. Knowing and admiring some three generations of artists and sculp- 
tors, I feel 


strongly the res Poe sibility we all have — manufactur 
numisinatist alike —- in today’s = 


s world with its changing cultural velues ee! 


to support and stimulate the artistic talent of today’s fine sculptors. 


These remarks are a shameless and ete plea for the appreciation 
of sculpture in numismatics, for the man behind the medal oe eae 
for as we shall see. the sculptor is the silent partner of numisma 

It is my belief thet the present collector acquires medals for ‘the wron 
reasons. It is my hope to open up new vistas for your consideration, so ne 
you may sce antl appreciate the beauty of the medal, and the great historical 
heritage that is available to the true and devoted collector. a 6 ene 

The method of manufacturing the medal indeed determines its final ap- 
pean There are basically two ways the dics can be created from which 
scale model 
by a sculptor, where all the necessary details and relief can be obtained, 
and then ne design is, reduced to make a 


the medals are struck. One is by the preparation of a large 


striking die. The second method 
el by means of punches, engraving 
tools and certain engraving machines. There i$ no question in my mind 
that the former method which utilizes the sculptor’s model is the “more 
artistic of the two, and obviously the more expensive. When this procedure 
is followed you have a true fine arts replica — sculpture in miniature. But 
then, if a medal is reproduced from a sculptor’s model, this does not neves- 
sarily insure a quality piece, for 
test. of 


the talent of the sculptor is the first’ real 
quality. Thus, the first factor in achieving a good medal must be’ the 
ee of the work in the hands of a aN Pes 


2 competent sculptor. 
We speak of a medal today, meaning any piece of metal that is cast or 
struck in any of a variety of sizes and shapes. They commemorate famous 
personages, aiiniversaries of towns, coin clubs, states. historic events. But 
no distinction is made between the various methods of manufacture. There- 
“Art Medal”. An Art Medal 
large scale bas-relief model with 
all the necessary detail and which is multiple-steuck and given a 


fore, I should like to propose a new term — 
is one Which is reduced from a sculptor’s 


patina tuo 


fully high-light and emphasize the sculptor” > (Continued on pge 2) 


~“! 
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original design, This contrasts with the so-called medal, 
token-like in aianufacture, which is struck only once 
from a mechanically prepared die. 

Many of us seem to think that the sculptor devotes 
himself entirely to the art of the medal. Jf the truth be 
known, the greatest fame of these sculptors comes from 
the monumental and architectural work which we see 
all ground us every day, and which we often fail to real- 
jze is the work of the same man who creates our medals. 
The art of the medal is a small part of ‘the sculptor’s 
truly broad talent. ah 

Take for example Augustus St. Gauden’s Sherman monu- 
near the Plaza Hotel New York 
Victory was originally intended by 


ment which a 
City. The Head of 
St. Gaudens for use on the cent. The same head with an 


Indian headdress was finally reproduced on the $10 


Ny 
piece. Thus if you collect art medals you are truly col- 
lecting sculpture in miniature, and you will soon come 
to recognize the styles of the verious sculptors, and go 
on to learn and appreciate the va ionuments and 
architectural details which satu gen our land. 

We stand today on the threshhold of many new aml 
exciting developments in the medallic field. With today’s 
new techniques, new materials, the sculptor has an even 
broader medium in which to work. Only his mind and 
his imagination set the limits of what can be done in 
the future, An Art Medal does not have to fit a vending 
to stack in a counting ma- 


Art Medals for their 


heauty, different subject matter, diferent sculptural tech- 


machine, noc does it have 


chine. The true collector will study 
niques, modern vs, traditional, different materials, 
usual patinas, different shape? 


sitet | 


ull- 
and not just because of 
_Tarity alone. ; 

* During the past 66 years the Medallic Art Company 
-has produced well over 10,000 medallic units of different 
design. We are planning to catalog this entire collection. 
All these pieces will be listed according to the date pro- 
duced, the sculptor of the work, the quantity repro- 
duced, the material in which struck. This project will 
take several years, but when it is finished we will have 
a listing of from 500 to 1000 artists with whom we have 
worked over the many years of our growth. 

With the new Mint being built in Philadelphia, and 
with the new rapid equipment which will be installed 
there, we feel that the ANA should press for a change 
in the law which permits a new type of coin design only 
every 25 years. Perhaps a more suitable interval would 
be ten or fifteen years. I have been talking about beauty 
and the need to appreciate the sculptor’s art. By issuing 






selective In 











new coins with greater frequency, and by relurniic | 


the old tradition of commissioning direcily: OUL ory 
ik, 


sculptors, or by holding closed competitions, we wi 


support our sculptors and will encourage competence j 
the field of bas-relief sculpture, che who are al 
to create good inedals and coin designs are heco:j:, 
scarce duc in part to the trends of today’s architecta; 
and the influence of avant-garde sculpture. Why should: 


our goverament, why shouldn't we as numismatist ee “] 
port these men by making such commissions availa! 
We must put the artist ie on the Tea tal where i 
belongs. . 


The ANA s 


lation to have an official coin struck, 


lt 


hould be instrumental jn Cie leg 
or several] coin: 
struck, to commemorate the 1976 Peoieoal of Am 
can Independence. present ate not 
everal of our current coins will have passed 


ner}: 


Even if our laws 


iiinded, se 


ae 2oth birthday. 


If you are now convinced that sculptors do a 
Important part in numismatics you can encourage the 
American sculptor by supperting a change in the coin- 
age law, by encouraging a special issue of new American 
coinage to commemorate our Bicentennial, and by being 
IT am con- 
vinced that We can revitalize and create a new interes! 


‘our medal collectine habits. 
. oO 


in numismatics. We will place numismatics abose the 
market place, we will put quality and historical back. 


ground above rarity, and thereby recognize our sculp- 


i 


tors as the vital, if silent, partners of numismatics. S 
Reprinted from oe 
ne | 
National Sculpture Rouen 
Spring 1967 
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“American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
Suite 319, Lafayette Building 
81] Vermont Avenue, N.W. ee 


Washington, D. C, 20242 
Dean Vir aa: 


“The Medallic Art Company is pleased to present ie suggestions, ide 
and recommendations to the United States Bicentennial Commission ae 
its consideration relative to issuing official ees or medallions to 


commemorate this bnportant occasion. 


( The Medallic Art Company in New York was established in 1900 and 
2) founded in this country the art of producing medals reproduced from 


sculptors' models. We have been privileged to have prepared in our 
studios practically ali the distinguished, well-known awards of this 
‘country, such as the Pulitzer Award, National Medals for Science, the 
NASA Awards, Official Inaugural medals for our Presidents, the Nationa! 
Gallery of Art oe as well.as many other distinguished scientific and 
cultural pieces e have recently completed official medallions for the 
State Anniversaries in California, Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, Wyoming 
. and Montana, 


A representative exhibit of medallic work illustrating various techniques 


diameters and patinas accompanies this letter and is submitted for the 
Commissioners! evaluation, 


PREM ISE 


Quality should be the key-note of the Commission in regard to all medallic 
pieces issued. The very image of the United States of America will be 
reflected in these works of art. It is a tremendous responsibility that the 
Commission faces. Our finest artists should be commissioned and perhaps 
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e f several different artistic styles utilized. Sta 


Undoubtedly, a wide diversity of items will be issued including jewelry, 
medals in various small sizes, as well as the Jarger, more substantial 
desk-weight or display-type medallion, 


The potentia] of the requirements, since distribution will be made to over 
217 million Americans in 1976, is so broad that probably more than one 
firm should be commissioned to undertake various aspects of this medallic 
promotion, not only to make this a national undertaking, but because meet- 


ing the anticipated demand and variety will be a problern for any one manu- 
Pacvurer, 


Special care must be taken to guard against too many varieties of medallic 

picces being created officially for fhe “Commission or the public wil) become 
! . . 

confused and the impact of the event dulled. 

It is desirable, if at all possible, that those medals issued by States, His- 

-torical Societies, and other groups be coordinated with the national program. 


Undoubtedly, many of the state historical groups will be looking to the 
> Commission for guidance and leadership. Several such groups have already 
( approached the Medallic Art Company and are beginning to formulate their 


own plans. For this reason, the Commission should work as swiftly as 
possible. 


SUGGESTIONS 


1. The Commission should have its own award or presentation medal for 
its exclusive usc. ; 


PeeAMarae 2 1/2'' to 3! diameter display medallion should be issued for 
sale to the general public. Only in this size are you able to obtain the 
necessary dignity and artistic value in keeping with the truce importance of 
the occasion. } 

S2yemialler;: inexpensive medallions, perhaps a single-struck piece, coin- 
like in appearance, perhaps with many variations. 


4, The development of a possible award medal that could be used by schools 
and patriotic organizations, It.is possible that a portion of this design could 
be personalized to contain the emblem of the sponsoring organization. 


{ 


= “yn VARIATIONS : : 
, series of 13 medallions to honor the original 13 colonies. 


fifty medallions to honor the individual states, perhaps a common 
eyse design with different reverse designs to be selected by the states. 
could become groups of medals to be sought by collectors. 


Sed 
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Possible single-sided pieces with optional reverse which could be 


. ytributed by industry or other sponsoring organizations, 


- Any medal issued, including the large size desk Sees Menus 
sued as special collectors’ sets in special packaging, different materials, 
adn diferent diameters: 
~_?. ' 
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RACs 
_§, Limited Issues 


It seems to us that, although it is usual to have limited issues in 
silver of medallic pieces, there are problems here since, if large num- 
sers of people are unable to obtain these, there could be complaints that 


the distribution was not wide enough. 


a. One method of limiting the issue would be to announce a 
definite quantity to be struck and serialized. ? 
. « : 
i b. A second method is to establish a cut-off date after which 
further orders and subscriptions would not be received. 


DIESIGN 


1, At least for the more important medals that are issued, consideration 
tight be given to an open competition to which all sculptors might submit 
Niodels, these to be judged and displayed at the Smithsonian or a similar 


Organization, 


2, The possibility of a closed competition at which only selected artists 


Are asked to submit models, | : ; 


3, A split competition. What is meant here is two competitions - one for 

nu more contemporary or avant-garde type of medal, and the other compce- 
tition for a more traditional effort designed for a broad consumer distri- 
bution as the collector does seem to prefer a more pictorial type of medallic 


representation. 
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4 <A competition could be hcld among graphic artists as opposed to 
ulptors, Any selected graphic presentation can be translated into 
sculpture. In this instance the manufacturer could sclect a competent 
modeler to execute the necessary sculpture. 


5, A single sculptor can be selected and asked to make submissions, 


FUNDING 


Jn all instances, if-awarded a contract, Medallic Art Company would be 
willing to fund prizes for such compctitions or any other initial costs 
yelative to bringing the medal to a point of manufacture. This, of course, 
is subject to reasonable limitations and details which would have to be 
worked out with the Commission, This guaranty would assure the Commis- 
sion of not being involved in initial expenditures before income is received, 


“PISTRIBUTION _ } Ro ee : 


} 1. I cannot emphasize strongly enough that the sale, if made directly by 


the Commission to the consumer, will result ina greater profit. We 
7 


{ 
Association to utilize banks of our country for the proper channels of 


distribution. 


‘jeve that cooperation could be obtained through the American Bankers 


2. Consideration might be given to establishing a distributing company, 
not only for this item, but for all Bicentennial items. . 


3. Discounts’ could be established to dealers, distributors, department 
Stores, etc, 


Medallic Art Company stands ready to help the Commission in staffing 
this organization and, if necessary, to even provide the personne] and to 
pay salaries as required. 


ADVERTISING 


}, The Medallic Art Company and its suppliers, with permission of the 
Commission, stand ready to prepare nation-wide advertising relative to 
the availability of this piece. 


2. If distributed through banks, these banks. would place reminders in all, 


ef their institutional advertising. 
{ 
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3, If department stores or distributors were utilized, they weuld be 
expecfed to run their own advertising. 


TIMING 


This is perhaps the most difficult area on which to comment at this time 
for it depends on how quickly this program can be organized and depends 
upon the decision made relative to the method of distribution and also 
upon whether a scries of pieces are to be issucd, 


‘While it‘is important to reasonably soon finalize the type of medals to be 
} y a 


used, some caution should be exercised in not publicizing the item too 
PA . r . e 
early ‘or the importance of their acquisition will be diminis shed. Certainly 
a climax should be reached in late 1975 or early 19 Tx 


We believe that some introductory issues could be made prior to this 
date, but the major, large size, -official historical medal should be issued 
at the culmination of this period. ae oe 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY MEDALLIG ARTY COMPAR 


1, An award medallion of a unique and separate design created by a 
contemporary artist should be used exclusively by the Commission for 
presentation to distinguished personages. 


* 


2. A large size display-type medallion should be issued in bronze and 
silver in at least two sizes, this piece to be designed by one of this 
country's leading medallists, to receive nation-wide publicity, and to 
be issued approximately in the period of from 1974 to 1976. If desired, 
although not necessarily recommended, there could be medals of more 
than one design in this category. 


3, A series of smaller medallions to commemorate important historical 
events, states or colonies can be issued. These medals can be issued 


‘and distributed as an introductory set of pieces leading up to the major 


medallic item as outlined above in point No. 2. 


4. The distribution of the earlier pieces can be made through the Corn- 
mission's own supply division discounting the prices for dealers and 
distributors, yet maintaining its own right to mail-order sales, However, 
the major official medal would be made available exclusively ery banks 
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\ handled on a public service basis, All) profits would thus be retained 
@ by the Commission, 
This is an exciting opportunity and Medallic Art Company is pleased to 


present these preliminary suggestions which we hope the Commission 
will find uscful.. We will remain available for further Sea Son at 


your pleasure, ~ 
Ae ; Sincerely os Ze: 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL COMMISSIGN 
SUITE 319, LAFAYETTE BUILDING a 
811 VERMONT AVE., N.W. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20242 
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COPY OF TELEGRAM SENT MAY 25, 1970 


_~ 


TO: (See Attached) 


pees OF Your experience we need your help and 

indeed would be honored if you would agree to serve on 
the American avon anon Bicentennial Commission's Coins 
and Medals Advisory Panel. The purpose of the Advisory 
Panel a5 to review aes ee on a compendium of comments 
and recommendations of citizens, both laymen and expert, 
in the coin of the realm and commemorative medal field 
prior “to “the submission of the Commission report (to sehe 
President, July 4, 1970. Meetings will-mnot be-caited but 
pertinent material will be ‘sent vnder separe ce, Cover. 

Mr. George Lang will serve as Chairman. Ptease eoneaee 
the Commission with your decision before May 29, L970, 


Hugh Hall or Patrick Butier, (Area Cade 207) 1332-5701. 


\ 


KB. dag). Speceor 
Executive Director 
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NUMISMATISTS RECOMMENDED TO BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Div & Mrs. Vladamir Clain-Stefanelli 
Curators. 

Division- of Nuinismatics 

Smithsonian Institution 

United States National Museum 
Wacningcon., D2O.  *20560 


Clifford Mishler 
lOe Wie ererE 

NUMISMATIC NEWS 

today, Wrseconsin -54945 


Mrs. Margo Russell 
Editor 
COIN WORLD 

i O:,.. BOX 150 
Slaney, Ohio 45635 


Don Taxay 

St 6 ae leh. Street 
Jackson Heights, 

New York 11369 


Herbert M. Bergen 

President 

American Numismatic Association 
604 North Harbor Blvd, 
Pullerton,. California 92632 


Henry Grunthal 

Curator 

American Numismatic Society 
Proadway bet. 155th and 156th Sts. 
enews York, New. York. 10032 


American Bankers Association 
Mew Willis Alexander 

90 Park Avenue 

New York, New York . 10016 


Honorable Charles Walker 
Assistant Secretary Ch vure ce asuLy 
Department of the Treasury 
Washington; D.C. / 20220 


Honorable Mary Brooks re 
Director of the Bureauves the Mane 
Department of Treasury 

Washing ton,..DeCre wiee 20 


Honorable Fred Schwengel 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DiCc —2e5ls 


Honorable Leonor K. Sullivan 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Miss Nancy Hanks 

Chairman 

National Endowment for the Arts 
1800 -F Street, N.W.e. Reom 1542 
Washington, D.C. 20506 


Honorable John O. Pastore 
United. States, Sena ce 
Washington, D.C. 20510 











